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PENNSYLVANIA CHALKS UP ANOTHER 
CONSERVATION “FIRST” 


For the first time in the nation’s history representatives of State and 
Federal Conservation agencies and civic groups were invited to pool their 


‘combined knowledge in an effort to help develop a progressive long-term land 


management program for wildlife purposes. They met for this purpose the 
afternoon of March 8 in Harrisburg with the Pennsylvania Game Commission, 
which is now responsible for managing over one million acres of land for 


wildlife. 


Significant of the tremendous importance of the conference was the fact 
that His Excellency, Governor Edward Martin, an ardent conservationist, 
was present to welcome the various participants and to impress upon them 
the importance of pooling their knowledge in order to lay the foundation of 
a long-term program of managing wildlife lands, both from the economic and 
recreational standpoints. 


President Ross L. Leffler, who issued the invitations for the conference, 
in his introductory address struck the keynote of the meeting when he in- 
formed those present of the numerous factors in the way of intelligent food 
and cover planting, essential lumbering operations to guarantee continued 
successive timber growth both for lumber and -wildlife, erosion control, and 
other related activities so vital to a well balanced management program for 
the future. | 


Other prominent speakers, each contributing the benefit of long experi- 
ence in dealing with various phases of the subject, included Mr. Walter 
Gresh, Asst. Chief, Federal Aid Division, U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Washington; Dr. Hardy L. Shirley, Director, Allegheny National 
Forest Experiment Station, Philadelphia; Dr. Fred Lininger, Director of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station at State College; Hon. Miles Horst, Secre- 
tary of the Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture, Harrisburg; and Dr. F. 
A. Pitkin, Executive Director of the State Planning Board. 


Following the regular conference a general open discussion ensued, 
which was avidly entered into by all present. Organizations taking part in 
the conference included representatives of State and Federal Conservation 
Agencies, Research and Educational Institutions, Public Organizations, in- 
cluding the Pennsylvania Forestry Association, Pennsylvania Parks Associa- 
tion, Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, Pennsylvania Women’s 
Clubs, Garden Clubs, and the Pennsylvania Nut Growers Association, to- 
gether with interested individuals, members of the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission, its staff and representatives of the Press. 


(See copy of Mr. Leffler’s introductory address on Page 3) 


Watch next month’s issue for the highlights of the other speeches presented. 
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Pennsylvania’s State Game Bird, His Majesty The Ruffed Grouse, will benefit materially from the land management program. 
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Photo by W. L. R. Drake 


Shown above from left to right are Members of the Game Commission, Messrs. Robert Lamberton, Franklin, Vice-President; Dr. H. 
E. Kilgus, Brockway; Harold Moltz, Williamsport; G. I. Phillips, Alexandria; President Ross L. Leffler, Pittsburgh; His Excellency, Governor 
Edward Martin, speaking; and Seth Gordon, the Commission’s Executive Director. 


The Land Management Program 


Opening Address of President Ross L. Leffler to the Commission’s First Statewide Conference 


OR the first time in the history of this 

State, and in all probability in the history 
of the Nation, we have met here today to 
enlist the best thinking of our Common- 
wealth and Federal Conservation Agencies 
to devise ways and means toward the im- 
provement and perpetuation of land man- 
agement for wildlife. I welcome you to this 
pioneer conference to discuss this matter 
which we realize is a primary one for the 
Game Commission to solve, but one in 
which the Commission solicits your guid- 
ance and counsel. 

I am sure you will all agree that Penn- 
sylvania’s reputation as the national leader 
in wildlife restoration is still unchallenged, 
but today no organization is so well manned 
with expert personnel that it might be con- 
sidered self-sufficient. Consequently, we 
are presenting some of the problems which 
confront the Commission, in the anticipation 
that your organizations which are so highly 
skilled in the advancing of matters in your 
specialized field might be able to assist us 
greatly by pooling your knowledge with ours 
towards a furthering of the restoration and 
improved management of Pennsylvania’s 


wildlife. 

In order that we may have a common 
ground of understanding, let me _ relate 
quickly the historical background of the 





On This Important Subject 


Game Commission insofar as it pertains to 
the problems of today’s discussion. As early 
as 1890 a small group of fore-sighted cour- 
ageous Pennsylvania conservationists and 
sportsmen awakened to the situation arising 
from the rapidly diminishing supply of game 
and other wild creatures. They persuaded 
the Legislature of 1895 to authorize the ap- 
pointment of a Game Commission to de- 
velop a program to conserve the remnants 
of our former abundance of wildlife. At 
first, attention was centered upon better 
game laws and ways and means of law 
enforcement. At the same time a system of 
game refuges was started for the protection 
of wildlife which, throughout the years, has 
been constantly augmented until today we 
have a system of which we are justly proud. 

Even in those early days, it was recognized 
that by providing wildlife with a favorable 
habitat in which to live and breed, un- 
molested by human or other enemies, a max- 
imum annual increase could be expected. 
These refuges had only been in use for a 
few seasons when it was obvious that a 
given proportion of normal increase rapidly 
spread to the surrounding territories, giving 
additional sport to hunters in those terri- 
tories. 

The first game refuge was established on 
State Forest lands in Clinton County in 1905. 


Fifteen years later the number of Primary 
Refuges had increased to twenty-five, each 
with a full-time employee in charge. Nine- 
teen of them were located on State Forests, 
and six on privately-owned lands leased 
for that purpose. Several Auxiliary State 
Game Refuges surrounded by open hunting 
territory were also established on privately- 
owned lands, without a full-time attendant 
in immediate charge. 

Realizing that such leased lands could 
revert to their owners as choice private 
hunting grounds, sentiment developed for 
the purchase of suitable areas by the Game 
Commission with accumulated funds. Our 
Jand purchase program was started in 1920, 
and the Bureau of Refuges and Lands was 
created to supervise the entire lands system 
of the Commission. To this administrative 
unit was entrusted the job of purchasing, 
leasing, administering, developing and man- 
aging the lands under the Commission’s con- 
trol. 

By examining the latest map of our land 
holdings, it will be observed that they are 
exceptionally well distributed throughout the 
Commonwealth in accordance with our ob- 
jective. However, the bulk of our purchases 
are in large wooded areas or mountain 


counties, where frequently large acreages of 
(Continued on page 26) 
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“Pep” a fine pointer owned by Lewis Clayton, Southampton, Pa. 
The dog is a splendid retriever. 


T LAST I am doing what I have been 

intending to do for a long time, namely, 
write an account of the wildlife of Britain 
(and I don’t mean the Army and Navy on 
Saturday nights!) 

The game bird shot mostly in Britain is 
our friend the ringneck pheasant, which 
was introduced centuries ago by the Romans, 
and became known as the English ringneck 
or English pheasant, before they were in- 
troduced into the United States. Previous 
to the war, they were raised in great num- 
bers on the large estates by the incubatom 
brooder system, as well as by natural meth- 
ods. 

The most popular method of shooting was 
by the use of beaters, who drove the birds 
towards the butts where the shooters were 
concealed—similar to the method of driving 
deer in Pennsylvania. The shooting is fast 
and exciting when the birds are coming 
overhead, and many shots are difficult, par- 
ticularly to a person who is not accustomed 
to shooting high fast incoming birds—the 
tendency being to undershoot them. Often, 
the shooter will have an additional double- 
barrelled gun (automatics and pump guns 
are taboo), and a gun handler in the butts 
with him (I hear you smile) to load and pass 
him another gun when birds are coming fast, 
and many a bird is killed with the second 
gun which would have flown by the first 
gun if the shooter had to reload. 

To those who have never shot “driven 
birds,” this method of shooting may sound 
easy and tame, but I can assure you from 
experience in shooting both “driven” pheas- 
ants as well as over a dog, that the “driven” 
bird is the harder target. There is also 
pheasant shooting over a dog similar to our 
shooting in Pennsylvania, the most popular 
dog being a springer spaniel which works 
close to the shooter. 

Pheasants inhabit both England and Scot- 
land, and do well in the farm districts. Since 
the war, however, there has been practically 


no re-stocking of birds, and the “driven 
bird” shoot has been, to a large extent, tem- 
porarily discontinued. 

The most popular native game bird of 
Scotland, however, is the grouse which in- 
habits the moors in hilly and mountainous 
country. It is a good-sized bird somewhat 
similar to our ruffed grouse, stays mostly 
in coveys, and is a fast flier when flushed. 
There are two varieties, namely, the red 
grouse—dark reddish without white, and in 
the Spring, a conspicuous red patch over the 
eye. Its length is 14-15 inches, and it is 
largely dependent on shoots of heather for 
food. The larger variety is the black grouse. 
The male is blue-black in color with white 
wing bar, the tail characteristically lyre 
shape, and when full grown its length is 
22 inches. The female is chestnut brown 
freckled, and barred with black with forked 
tail. She is smaller than the cock, her 
length when full grown being 15 inches. 
Grouse are found in scrub and _ sparsely 
wooded places fringing moorlands. Both 
varieties are resident of North England and 
Wales, as well as Scotland. 

“Driving” is also the most popular method 
of shooting them, although they are fre- 
quently hunted with springers, golden re- 
trievers, and other close working retrieving 
dogs. The war has also curtailed the driven 
grouse shoots, due to lack of shooters and 
beaters, who are either in the armed services 
or other essential war work. 

Other game birds of Britain are partridge, 
caper-caillie, woodcock, snipe, ducks and 
geese. 

There are two varieties of partridge—the 
common partridge, and the red-legged part- 
ridge. The upper part of the common part- 
ridge is brownish gray with a yellowish 
chestnut throat. The lower breast has a 
horseshoe shaped patch of dark chestnut in 
middle, while the legs are gray to yellowish. 
Its length is 12 inches. The red-legged 
partridge has a black streak bending from 





Hunting — 
English Style 


hy Lt. Col. Nicholas Biddle 


Americans Do Not Always Appreciate the Great 
Heritage of Hunting and Fishing 


Which Is Theirs 


base of bill by eye in a circular line around 
throat, and has red marks at side of breast 
and red legs. 

The common partridge inhabits both 
England and Scotland, while the redlegged 
variety is a resident of North England and 
Wales. 


The caper-caillie is a large bird, the male 
being 36 inches in length, and the female 
26 inches. The cock is almost black, some- 
what glossy, while the female is blackish 
brown with orange buff bars, and tail barred 
broadly with black. It is found in woods, 
chiefly coniferous, and is a resident of Scot- 
land. 

Ptarmigan are sandy gray in summer, and 
almost entirely white in winter, except for 
black tail with white tip. They are 14-15 
inches in length, and found near the tops 
of Scottish mountains. 


The most common duck is the Mallard. 
Other surface feeding ducks are Gadwall, 
Widgeon, Pintail, Shoveler, Teal, Garganey, 
and Sheld Duck. 


The Garganey and Sheld Duck are not 
familiar to American sportsmen. They are 
somewhat similar to Teal. The Garganey 
has a broad white eye stripe extending to 
the back of neck, with a brown breast. The 
female is much like a female Mallard only 
smaller. The drake can be distinguished 
from the Teal when it flys away, and the 
white eye stripe has not been seen, by the 
light blue color of the shoulders of the wing. 
The female is lighter in color than the fe- 
male Teal and more slender in build. The 
Sheld Duck is a large species, being 25-26 
inches in length. It is white with a green 
head, and a chestnut band around its breast. 
It has black on belly and wings, and & 
bright red upturned bill, the male having 
a large knob at the base in breeding season. 

Diving ducks include Eider, Scoter, Golden 
Eye, Scaup, Pochard, Tufted Duck, and 
Longtailed Duck. 
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The last three species are not seen in the 


United States. The male of the Pochard 
has a bright chestnut red head and neck 
with a gray back and black breast, and the 
female has a black to dark red head and neck 
with a back inclined to be grayish; the iris 
is dark, and the feet are greenish gray. 


Both sexes of the Tufted Duck have a 
dependent crest, not always visible in the 
female. The upper parts and the breast of 
the male are black, while the underparts 
are white. The female has black upper 
parts and head. The iris of this duck is 
yellow, and the feet light gray. 


The male of the Longtailed Duck has a 
very long tail. In winter, the head is white 
with a black spot on cheek. The head and 
part of back is blackish brown. In summer, 
the color is brown with a large patch on 
side of head, and white belly. The female 
has a normal tail, the head is white except 
for a dark brown crown and patch at side, 
the underparts are brown. The male does 
not always carry the tail erect, and usually 
keeps well away from shore. This is the 
noisiest of all sea ducks, having a curious 
constantly repeated loud ringing call. The 
three species are all about 17 inches in 
length. 

There are three varieties of wild swan, 
and seven varieties of wild geese. The 
Canada goose, with which we are familiar, 
was originally confined to private parks, 
but has bred so freely during the last fifteen 
years it may be seen in flocks of wild geese 
and ducks. 

There are numerous song-birds in Britain, 
also swallows, woodpeckers, kingfishers, 
cuckoos, owls, hawks, wood-pigeons, doves, 
herons, rails, plover and other waders, auks, 
petrels, terns, gulls, gannets, cormorants, 
sawbills, divers and grebes. 

The game animals of Britain include rab- 
bits, hares, roe-deer (roebuck), and red- 
deer (stag). 

The roe-deer is the native species of deer, 
and is now found in Scotland where it in- 
habits thick woodland undergrowths, and 
roams singly or in small herds. The height 
of an adult at the shoulder is a little over 
two feet, and weighs 50 to 60 pounds; its 
color is dark reddish brown in summer, 
changing to yellowish gray in winter, with 
a large white disk on the rump and very 
short tail. 
close together at their basis, very upright, 
and rarely more than a foot in length, each 
possessing three branches, two forward and 
one backward. As venison, the flesh is not 
highly esteemed. 


The red-deer is also a native of the Brit- 
ish Isles, and is found in the forests of 
Scotland and Ireland; it provides exciting 
sport for deer stalking or coursing with 
dogs. The stag (male) usually stands over 
four feet at the withers, and has a rich red 
brown body, the neck thickly coated with 
gray, and the antlers curved and symmetrical 
which grow to the length of three feet. 

A stag is known as a Royal Stag, when it 
has antlers with twelve or more points. The 
corresponding animal in North America is 
the wapiti or elk which, however, is larger 
than the British and European stag. 

The hare is the size of our Western jack- 
rabbits, and can run like a racehorse. The 


common hare, which is brown, is very plenti- 


The antlers of the buck are very. 
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Editor’s Note: Last month we told you we were going to run a story on hunting in 
England as experienced by Commissioner Lt. Col. Nicholas Biddle, Bethayres, who is 
serving with our armed forces in the British Isles in the capacity of Inspector General. 
Well, here it is, and I think you'll agree that the Commissioner has done a splendid job 
of entertainingly and informatively introducing as to English and Scottish hunting. 
Thanks a lot, Colonel Biddle, and here’s hoping that you’ll soon be back in good 
old Pennsylvania helping the Commission to “embark” on another great objective— 
that of advancing the grand old sport of hunting in the Keystone State. 


ful and is widely hunted. There is another 
variety known as the blue hare which is 
found in Scotland, and turns white in winter. 
These are very plentiful on the moors, and 
provide good sport when grouse shooting. 

I have been fortunate enough to have 
been able to take a few days off shooting 
between August 15 and December 15, when 
most game may be hunted, and my bag has 
included nearly all varieties of game. 

As the guest of my friend John Findlay, 
I have walked the moors and climbed the 
steep slopes of the hills near Crawford, 
Scotland, and shot grouse, rabbits, and hares. 
Often we hunted in a drizzle or downpour 
of rain, but now and then the sun would 
come out from behind the threatening clouds, 
and we would have a short spell of glorious 
sunshine. This is typical of Scottish weather. 
We also shot snipe in the bog-lands, and 
partridges in the nearby farmlands. While 
on the moors, you will continually jump 
hares which will streak away, and if not 
shot, will sit upright on their hind legs 
and view the shooter before starting off 
again. 

The Port Commander and I had two fine 
days shooting, as the guests of Mr. Matthew 
T. Buchanan, on his property near the Tros- 
sachs in Scotland. In August, we shot Mal- 
lard Ducks on Lake of Monteith. The Port 
Commander and Mr. Buchanan sat in the 
boat on the Lake while I went with a guide 
and a springer spaniel in the marsh nearby 
and flushed the ducks, which were shot be- 
tween the two parties. In September, we had 
a splendid day of upland shooting, and our 
bag included 18 pheasants, 2 woodcocks, 
10 rabbits, and a hare. On this occasion, 


Photo, by Lauver T. Shirk 
Mr. and Mrs. Leroy Melott, of East Waterford, 


with trophies bagged last season in Potter 
County—he a 9-pointer; she an 8-pointer. 


we jumped a small herd of roe-deer which 
bounded off ahead of us like overgrown hares. 

In order to carry a gun you must obtain 
a gun license costing ten shillings ($2), also 
a license to kill game costing from one to 
three pounds ($4 to $12), depending on the 
duration. 

There is no opportunity to shoot unless 
you are the guest of the landowner, who 
controls the shooting rights or of those 
who lease the shooting rights. As a result, 
comparatively few of the population own 
shot guns or rifles. This was the reason 
why, in the early days of the war, we sent 
over thousands of sporting firearms to Brit- 
ain to help arm the people against the 
threatened German invasion. Since then, 
the Home Guard has been equipped with the 
Springfield rifle, and is trained and ready 
for any emergency. 

The U. S., British, Canadian and Allied 
Armies in Britain are now practising for a 
different kind of shooting! The gafne no 
longer are the birds and animals of the 
fields. and forests, but gray-helmeted Nazi 
soldiers, while ducks and geese flying over- 
head have been replaced by fighters and 
bombers. There are no bag limits, and no 
closed season. In place of sporting shot guns 
and rifles are automatic rifles and machine 
guns. 

The enemy, in spite of tremendous losses, 
is a long way from being beaten, and they 
are going to throw the best they have against 
the attack in the West. It is a tremendous 
undertaking to land successfully and hold 
beachheads against fortified positions, and 
the losses will be heavy before victory is 
achieved. 





George M. Carl, of Harrisburg, Rt. 3, with 
large moose killed in Canada September 16, 1943. 


~~  * 


When a U. S. sportsman wants to seek new coverts his Canadian 
neighbors welcome him with open arms, and vice-versa. 
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IMPARTIAL ANALYSIS 


Editor’s Note: One of the most intelligent, constructive and fair-minded analyses of 
the acute predator problem which exists in Pennsylvania is outlined in the following ac- 
count reprinted from the splendid hunting and fishing column of R. H. Hood in the Sun- 


day Independent. Wilkes-Barre, January 30, 1944. 


commendation and we hope he receives it. 


_ following letter is complete and self- 
explanatory: 

After following the articles in the Sunday 
Independent by R. H. Hood (Hunting and 
Fishing), which I look forward to every Sun- 
day morning and I believe many others do 
likewise, I feel that it is the duty of every 
sportsman to be whatever assistance directly 
or indirectly that he can to the cause of con- 
servation in this Commonwealth. 


The predator situation, particularly the fox, 
has without doubt become one of the game 
commission’s No. 1 problems. For, from what 
I can learn, the abundance of fox is state- 
wide and not confined to any one particular 
area, and I cannot help but feel that such a 
noticeable increase in the fox population 
could not take place overnight. This increase 
has been gradually but definitely advancing 
for the past three or four years. Any meas- 
ures that the game commission or the sports- 
men fee] fitting and proper will not in my 
opinion correct this condition in a short time. 


In the first place, it will be difficult to get 
adequate equipment, whether it be traps, 
snares, or dogs. Secondly, the skilled fox 
trappers are few and far between, and we as 
sportsmen are consistent to say the least. 
Whenever we have a discouraging problem 
such as the one confronting us now, we aré 
ever willing to criticize the game commission 
for its shortcomings. I agree with you that 
they have made their mistakes, but just who 
has a better right to make an occasional error 
in judgment considering the rapid growth 
and the many advancements they are en- 
deavoring to carry out. 


Bounties Failed 


A large number of the sportsmen feel that 
this fox condition can be corrected by pay- 
ment of bounties. Let’s look that recom- 
mendation over from a few of the angles. 
Which species of fox predominates in our 
territory, the red or the gray? As a matter 
of fact the gray fox has been materially in- 
creasing in this territory for the past six or 
eight years not withstanding that the game 
commission has paid a bounty of $4 on the 
gray fox during this time, and that is the 
maximum amount allowed by law as I 
understand it. Now it would appear that 
bounties have failed to regulate with refer- 
ence to the gray fox. If it has failed in the 
gray fox, would it not be reasonable to as- 
sume that the same condition would have 
existed with regard to the red fox. Of course, 
there has been no bounty paid on red fox 
in this territory for quite a number of years. 
Yet the increase in the red fox in my opinion 
has not been as noticeable as has that of the 
gray. 

At this time I do not wish to be misunder- 
stood. I am in favor of bounties, but not in 
their present form. We have, I believe, a 
large number of fox killed by hunters while 
hunting for large and small game, killed on 
the highways, and by the farmer to protect 
his poultry that would have normally been 
killed without regard to bounties. 


Aid Professional Trappers 


The professional trapper, the man that in 
my opinion is the control measure in this 
predator condition, has never had any con- 








Whoever wrote it deserves a lot of 


sideration worthy of mention from either the 
game commission or the sportsmen. The 
sportsmen and the game commission should 
be willing to pay the trapper adequately 
when he masters that art, and let me tell 
you it is an art, for his services and put a 
proper bounty system into effect that would 
recompense the skilled trapper consistent 
with any other skilled profession. The serv- 
ices of such skilled trappers could be recog- 
nized, and when they receive that considera- 
tion, you will see the expert trapper trap- 
ping to the interest of the sportsmen and the 
game commission. I do not think until then 
will he trap in any other way than he has in 
the past, that being to his own personal 
interests largely. That is he regards his fur 
crop as a farmer would regard his farm crops. 
He traps when the furs are at their peak in 
value. When they start to decline in value 
due to unprimeness, bleached or rubbed fur, 
or he feels that he has but sufficient seed 
stock left, he picks up his traps and if the fur 
market is not of a fair price, he does not set 
his traps at all. 

Now let’s look at the fur market for the 
past four years, this year excepted. What 
could you get for a good red fox pelt? $1.50 
to $3.50, an exceptional $5 one. This is very 
little more than was being paid for a good 
muskrat pelt and in some cases it was less. 
Of course this year, as I stated, was an ex- 
ception. The average red fox pelt was worth 
about $10 or $12 this year, and it would be 
natural to believe that that would be suffi- 
cient incentive for the professional trapper 
to again go to work. 

Uncle Sam has required the services of 
many of those young professional trappers, 
Others remaining have perhaps been em- 
ployed in well paid defense jobs and the 
novice has not been too successful. That in 
my opinion just about accounts for the in- 
crease in the fox population, and if you want 
to correct this condition start now to encour- 
age proper individuals in predator control 
work, but be sure that you are going .to see 
him through when the fur prices are below 
normal by paying for his services through 
the form of bounty. 


Somebody Is Trapping 


Of course, there are many of the sports- 
men who feel that the number of trappers 
that are trapping this year is not sufficient to 
make any noticeable inroads on the fox 
population. That I believe is true so far as 
strictly fox trapping is concerned, but how 
do you account for the abundance of other 
raw furs that have been trapped this year. 
The fur buyers will tell you that they have 
bought more raw furs this year than for a 
long time. This raw fur, however, is made 
up chiefly of muskrat pelts, so it would ap- 
pear that we do have numerous youths trap- 
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Shows Duty of Sportsmen as Well as Commission on Fox Problem, 
With Some Suggestions for Both—and a reference to the Fox’s 


Good Qualities 


ping, and I would like to see the game com- 
mission do as they have done in the years 
past, put on one or two expert trapping in- 
structors to travel throughout the state to 
properly instruct the novice fox trapper. I 
am certain that many of these ardent musk- 
rat trappers would be glad to take up fox 
trapping if they could avail themselves of 
the necessary knowledge, and when we get 
this young group of fox trappers up in the 
professional class where their efforts will 
make inroads on the fox population, let’s not 
make the same mistake twice of forgetting 
about the vermin control man, the trapper. 


I do not feel from reading some of the 


recent announcements made by the game 
commission that it is their wish to exter- 
minate the fox, but rather to take appropriate 
measures to bring about a control or a bal- 
ance, as there certainly is room enough in 
this grand old state for every individual to 
enjoy his favorite sport or passtime, whether 
it be grouse hunting or fox hunting. 


There are certain groups of individuals 
banded together for the running of fox with 
their dogs in packs. Legislation was passed 
favoring these groups of individuals, and if 
I read the law correctly, the commission has 
no discretionary power in the matter, but 
rather it is mandatory that they issue per- 
mits upon proper application to such groups 
for the running of their dogs practically the 
entire year on fox, while the rabbit hunter, 
grouse hunter, or coon hunter can only ran 
his dog from the 20th of August until the 
last of March. Why is it necessary for such 
sportsmen to ask for preference in their 
favorite sport when the money from the 
game fund is used to stock rabbits and birds 
over the entire state, which I understand are 
a delicacy with the fox? 


The Beneficial Fox 


There, of course, is another school of 
thought, perhaps backed up by statistical 
data, that the fox is highly beneficial in as 
much as he destroys mice, moles, shrews, and 
other rodents. This I am convinced is ab- 
solutely true. The fox does enjoy feeding 
upon the mice, and of course there are fed- 
eral agencies who will tell you, and I think 
rightfully so, that the mice also are beneficial 
as they are one of the worst enemies of the 
gypsy moth by eating the larva of the moth. 
So it is rather evident that there is some 
good in everything, but I would like to know 
just what this highly beneficial fox is going 
to exist on when the mice, moles, and 
shrews are exhausted, and I am here to tell 
you that the population of mice in the woods 
today is considerably less than it was a year 
or two ago. 

The observation was made by one who 
makes numerous trips afield. I think the 
fox, before he starves to death will enjoy 
living upon the grouse, rabbits, and ring- 
necks that are protected and propagated by 
and from the funds contributed by the sports- 
men of Pennsylvania. I feel that the sports- 
men, through the purchase of hunting li- 
censes, have done more for the cause of 


conservation than the average nonhunting 
individual fully realizes. They pay for the 
protection to your song and insectivorous 
birds, something that is a direct benefit to 
every existing individual. They have pur- 
chased and maintained thousands of acres 
of publicly owned land, the title being taken 
in the name of the Commonwealth, and its 
use is for the healthful recreation of all, be 
it hunting or fishing matters not. 


Sportsmen Aid Many Ways 


They have done much on flood control by 
reforestation on the headwaters of your 
water sheds. Their full effects will not be 
realized immediately as it takes years to 
grow a tree. They also contribute unsel- 
fishly from their time and funds to the pre- 
vention of forest fires, and believe it or not 
everybody loses when timber burns. 

There are many other direct and indirect 
ways that the sportsmen of Pennsylvania 
are financially paying the bill on the cost of 
conservation, which will assure your chil- 
dren’s children of a place in which they can 
enjoy their favorite sport for years to come. 
They do this unselfishly and just why some 
groups feel that they are privileged over 
and above the average sportsman, the man 
who is paying the bill, is quite beyond my 
comprehension. 

Our sportsmen’s organizations are usually 
made up of sportsmen banded together for 
the betterment of hunting and fishing and 
conservation in general, and much good has 
been done by the various sportsmen’s organ- 
izations as well as, I believe, some harm, for 
they are usually over-eager to criticize, as 
we are usually over-eager to criticize the 
game commission’s shortcomings. There is, 
of course, a lot to be gained from construc- 
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tive criticism, but a lot of this criticism that 
has been flying’ around thick and fast in the 
past I do not believe could be termed con- 
structive criticism, and after all could not 
the game commission and its employees, our 
servants, do the job for which we are paying 
them much better if they were not on the 
defensive the greater portion of their time? 
In other words, if the game commission 
could devote its entire time to constructive 
conservation and a minimum on defense, I 
think many of these problems would not be 
confronting us today. 


Last but not least, I am just as much con- 
fused as are other average hunters perhaps, 
as I believe in sportsmen’s organizations. 
There is an absolute necessity for their ex- 
istence, but the good the organization will 
accomplish is largely dependent upon its 
leadership and the cooperation that the of- 
ficers receive from the membership, but 
where the confusion comes in is that the 
sportsmen criticize the game commission on 
this fox problem, and yet their head officer 
of this district, if my memory serves me 
correctly, took a definite stand at the federa- 
tion meeting’ at Harrisburg in favor of the 
fox. It is not unreasonable to believe that 
the game commission perhaps was influenced 
in no small way by the recommendations of 
the officers of the federation, and this is as 
it should be. The game commission should, 
I believe, listen to the suggestion of the 
leaders of the organized sportsmen, but we 
should not take them for a buggy ride. We 
should know our topic before we are willing 
to make recommendations. 

Now just who is to blame for this fox 
condition? I doubt very much if we as 
organized sportsmen taking inventory of 
ourselves can sincerely and honestly criti- 
cize others. Regardless, we have a job be- 
fore us. Let’s not try to correct it through 


the medium of wishful thinking, but think 
this problem through and then act and bring 
it to a successful conclusion. Let’s not blame 
someone else for our own short-comings.— 
A VIEW FROM THE BLEACHERS. 
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Photo by W. L. R. Drake 


Bobwhite quail dug from imprisonment in a snow drift. 


HE value of winter feeding to game 

birds has been a disputed subject with 
sportsmen and conservationists for the last 
decade. It is generally believed that the 
birds cannot get through the winter unless 
they are artificially fed, or that if they do 
survive the winter without this aid they will 
be too weak to mate and produce young 
the following season. 

Just how much starvation a species can 
endure depends upon how fast the body, 
forced to go without food, can break down 
and use as nourishment the material stored 
in the form of fat and flesh. This metabolic 
rate is influenced by nine factors. Four of 
these—race, size, age, and sex are individual 
characteristics, while the other five—season, 
temperature, humidity, air movement, and 
light are environmental in nature. 

In the late winter and early spring of 1940 
and °41, Richard Gerstell, Chief, Divisfon ot 
Propagation and Research, Pennsylvania 
Game Commission, along with other Gam: 
Commission technicians conducted a system 
of out-of-doors and laboratory experiments 
to determine the length of time various birds 
and mammals could survive without food. 
This article is concerned only with the re- 
sults of the experiments with birds. 

A weather chamber called a _ climoacto- 
meter, approximately twelve feet long, eight 
feet wide, and five feet high in which almost 
any type of weather can be simulated was 
used for the laboratory studies. The tem- 
perature can be made to range from —35° 
to +120°F., and wind velocities up to 
twenty-five miles per hour can be produced 
by a rotary blower. There are also arrange- 
ments by which the amount of moisture in 


the air and the intensity of light in the 
chamber can be regulated. Mist, light rain, 
or a heavy downpour can be produced by 
varying the pressure in a series of pipes 
which compose the precipitation system of 
this weather box. 

For all of the investigations made in this 
series, check or control specimens were used 
for comparative purposes and once the tests 
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Is It Realh 


By Helen Merritts 


were started, food and water were furnished 
only to the control birds. In the out-of- 
door studies the experimentals usually had 
access to water in the form of snow or rain, 


Both experimental and control birds were 
weighed every twenty-four hours and losses 
or gains carefully recorded. Visual checks 
were made several times a day and the dead 
birds removed; that procedure enabling the 
investigators to secure survival records with 
an error of, at the most, 6 hours. 


In the out-of-doors tests, the birds were 
confined to holding pens of lumber and wire 
mesh in which there was no provision for 
them to find protection from inclement 
weather even though the experiments were 
conducted in the winter. The control birds 
were placed in pens adjoining those of the 
experimental birds to insure that the en- 
vironment would be the same for both. 

In the laboratory certain methods of pro- 
cedure were arbitrarily selected. The birds 
were divided into groups, two experimental, 
A and B, and one control group, C. The 
experimentals were confined to the weather 
chamber; group A at 0° temperature with 
@ wind of 5.8 miles per hour and the other, 
Group B, at 0° temperature also, but with 
no wind. The control group, C, was penned 
in the room which housed the climoactometer 
and where the climatic conditions except 
for lack of rain and snow were found to 
estimate roughly “standard” winter condi- 
tions. The 0° was chosen as a test tempera- 
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Photo by C. Gordon Krieble 


A male ringneck feeding on an ear of field corn placed on the sharpened end of a twig. 
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ecessary ? 


Editor’s Note: This is the first of a series of 
articles condensed from Research Bulletin No. 3, 
titled “The Place of Winter Feeding in Practical 
Wildlife Management” by Richard Gerstell, Chief, 
Division of Propagation and Research. Part 2 
will appear in the May issue. While we wish to 
avoid being technical, we believe it wise in this 
initial article to show our readers exactly how the 
physical tests are made. In subsequent articles 
only the actual findings will be given, because 
the scientific approach is relatively the same. 


ture because it represented an unusually 
severe temperature and one which is not 
often encountered by the birds in normal 
winter conditions. Thus, the length of time 
they could live at this temperature, would 
prove a comparative basis for the life ex- 
pectancy under normal winter temperatures. 
That is, if the bird lived five days without 
food at 0° it could be expected that at 
temperatures ranging from 20° to 35° the 
bird would live longer, regardless of the 
lack of food. All temperatures were taken 
on the Fahrenheit scale. 

The ringneck pheasant was chosen for the 
first experiment because it is a well known 
game bird and one for which many winter 
feeding programs are planned. The _ in- 
dividuals chosen for this study as well as 
for most of the following were of two strains; 
part of them were trapped, wild-reared birds 
from wild parents, and the other consisted 
of artifically reared stock from a game farm. 
It should be noted here that studies by Mr. 
Gerstell and Mr. Roger Latham started in 
1938 proved that there was a wide differ- 
ence in the abilities of the two strains to 
withstand severe weather. 

The first experiment with pheasants was 
an out-of-doors, fasting test conducted with 
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Hungarian partridges leaving a shelter constructed of corn fodder. 


50 farm-reared, mature, healthy birds, one- 
half males and one-half females. Two groups 
of twenty-five each were selected, one, the 
experimental lot contained 13 males and 12 
females while the control group was com- 
prised of 13 females and 12 males. The ex- 
periment started on February 1, 1940 about 
10:00 a. M. and from then until the morning 
of February 21 when the test ended, the ex- 


Ice storms in combination with heavy snows reduce the availability of wildlife foods 
to a minimum. 


perimentals received no food and only such 
water as was provided by rain or snow. The 
control group was supplied with scratch 
grain and water to which they had constant 
access. 

The weight of a bird indicates its general 
condition since, in the absence of food, they 
have only the stored nourishment of their 
own bodies from which to draw. Therefore, 
the daily weights provided information about 
the progress and effects of the fast. As would 
be expected, the fasting birds lost weight 
steadily; however, the first deaths did not 
occur until February 14 after more than 12 
days without food. Just before midnight on 
the 13th a severe blizzard started, accom- 
panied by high winds and 17 inches of 
snow, and on the morning of the 15th, or 
at the end of almost two weeks, 13 additional 
birds died. The others died at varying in- 
tervals until the 20th day of the test when 
the last specimen succumbed. The average 
period of survival was just over 14 days. 
At the conclusion of the test period on 
February 21, the control birds showed an 
average weight loss of 6.2 per cent while for 
the experimentals, it was 36.2 per cent. 
During this period, out-of-doors tempera- 
tures ranged from 2° to 57° and there were 
six days of rain and two of snow. 

It’s important to note that the average 
body temperature taken in the gizzards of 
ten experimental birds on February 7 was 
108.5° while the average temperature of 
the controls was 109.1°. By February 14, 
the temperature of the experimentals had 
dropped to 103.7° while that of the controls 
was still up in the safe level at 108.5°. Since 
the normal temperature of the birds varies. 

(Continued on page 28) 





Bob Prince, Sports Announcer 


OUR editor happened to be in the west- 

ern part of the state the other day and 
learned that there really is more than one 
way to skin a cat. Without any premoni- 
tion of what he was getting into, he found 
himself the guest of some of the officers 
and directors of the Allegheny County 
Sportsmen’s League at a Wednesday (every 
Wednesday at 6:00 p.m., by the way) evening 
broadcast over Radio Station WJAS, in 
which the highlights of sports, particularly 
of hunting and fishing,. were presented for 
the benefit of the hunters and anglers in 
that area. 

The League, through the courtesy of the 
Fort Pitt Brewing Company, is given the 
opportunity to present guest speakers in an 
informal quiz program during which ques- 
tions on various subjects relating to fish and 
wildlife sent in by interested sportsmen are 
presented by Bob Prince, sports announcer 
on the program, and answered by the visit- 
ing representative. 

All in all the experience was very enlight- 
ening, and at the same time educational. 
The whole program was conducted in an 
informal manner, both the announcer and 
his guest avidly taking part and pulling no 
punches in the doing thereof. One appeal- 
ing feature was the fact that all answers to 
questions asked were acknowledged as pure 
and simple expressions of opinion of the 
interrogated person himself, thus leaving 
open to discussion even controversial sub- 
jects affecting current and future fish and 
wildlife programs. 

In order that sportsmen’s groups and in- 
dividuals in other parts of the state may 
“sit in” on and derive some benefit from 
the program, through the cooperation of the 
Allegheny Sportsmen’s League and the pro- 
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Hon. Ross L. 
Commission—a guest speaker 


QUIZ PROGRAM 


gram sponsor, we hope to reprint from time 
to time some of the questions and answers 
which are entertained. If you have any of 
your own in mind I am sure the League 
will appreciate hearing from you. Address 
your communication either to Mr. J. L. 
Carey, President, Allegheny County Sports- 
men’s League, Inc., P. O. Box 536, Pitts- 
burgh, or to Bob Prince, c/o Radio Station 
WJAS, same city. 

Following are some of the questions and 
answers from these broadcasts: 

Q. Would it be possible to organize all 
out-door boys and girls to plant walnut trees 
and various fruit trees for our song birds? 
Would it be possible to receive trees and 
cooperation from the Game Commission?— 
Pete Krass, Carnegie, Pa. 

A. A tree planting program using either 
nuts or seedlings would be a very worth- 
while undertaking, especially for Boy Scouts 
and Junior Sportsmen’s Clubs. Mr. John M. 
Phillips, one of the State’s first conserva- 
tionists and a former member of the Game 
Commission, has not only advocated such a 
program but furnished thousands of trees to 
help carry it out. Unfortunately the Game 
Commission does not have a nursery from 
which to supply them, though possibly some 
of them could be obtained from the De- 
partment of Forests and Waters. 





Q. Since Allegheny County is the biggest 
County in our State as to hunting and fish- 
ing licenses, why don’t we receive more for 
our money? 

A. If allocations of fame, for instance, 
were made on the basis of the number of 
hunter’s licenses issued in a county such as 
Allegheny or say Philadelphia, there would 
be no room in the county to stock all that 





Leffier, President, Pennsylvania Game 


the money could buy. Thickly populated 
industrial areas are also limited as to the 
kinds of wildlife they can support in the 
comparatively small shooting areas avail- 
able, and for that reason a great many 
gunners in such metropolitan areas prefer 
to hunt in adjoining counties, even those 
remote from home. 





Q. Are grain and other foods being dis- 
tributed at the Pymatuning Sanctuary dur- 
ing the open season for wildfowl, and if so, 
is such action fair to the hunters who, by 
the purchase of duck stamps and taxes, sup- 
port the propagation of wildfowl?—John F. 
Koeper, Mount Oliver, Pittsburgh. 

A. It is true that ducks have been fed 
at the Sanctuary during the shooting sea- 
son in order to attract and encourage the 
birds to look upon the area as a feeding 
and resting area. 

Perhaps the feeding program has been 
pursued too assiduously during past shoot- 
ing seasons, but not by any means to limit 
the hunter’s sport. The question certainly 
has merit and now that the area has become 
a haven for waterfowl the Game Commis- 
sion may well consider discontinuing the 
practice during that period which will re- 
sult in an overflow of birds to surrounding 
waterways in search of food. 





Q. Has the Game Commission taken any 
action such as the increase in the bounty on 
the fox and great-horned owl as a means 
of aiding the restoration of grouse and other 
small game? 

A. The Game Commission is not entirely 
satisfied that bounties are the solution t 
the predator problem and has not taken 
any action yet on a possible increase of 
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bounties on birds or animals on which a 
reward is now being paid, such as gray 
foxes, weasels, or goshawks, or the estab- 
lishment of bounties on other predators on 
which no reward is paid at present. Many 
predators are killed incidental to other ac- 
tivities, such as hunting, trapping, and the 
protection of livestock and poultry, and it 
is possible that the sportsmen themselves 
could well play a major roll in helping con- 
trol them by taking a more personal inter- 
est in helping keep favorite shooting areas 
free of predators. Fox hunts, crow. shoots 
and the like offer just as much sport if not 
more than hunting game, and such off-sea- 
son shooting, if practiced more extensively, 
would not only help keep undesirable species 
in check but the hunter in good shooting 
practice. In other words, sportsmen should 
be just as interested in controlling the 
enemies of game as they are in shooting 
the game itself. 





Q. Why try to make an outcast of the 
world’s greatest domestic pet, the cat? On 
Tuesday the statement that snakes were to 
be preferred as better mice killers than the 
cat was so absurd that it makes an intelli- 
gent listener over your radio period see Red. 

Full and intelligent information should 
be obtained before a radio speaker makes 
statements, especially derogatory ones’ upon 
a subject against an animal or person who 
cannot speak in his own self defense. Is 
that a good sport may I ask? 

You will find in historical research work 
that the cat has been revered and held as 
sacred in Egypt since the beginning of his- 
torical data. 

Do you know that England has placed her 
cats in War Service Work? The cat is sav- 
ing England millions of dollars every year 
by killing rats and mice which are destroy- 
ing food products. Reference—Read last 
Sunday’s Sun. Tele. Magazine. Also note 
the clippings enclosed from a recent issue 
of the National Humane Review to verify 
this fact about England’s cats. False state- 
ments are continually made by the misin- 
formed or the non-informed about cats. 


“Cats have nine lives?” Untrue, ask any 


good Veterinarian. 

“Cats are sneaking”; untrue. 
afraid. 

“Cats steal”; not when taught right and 
wrong. Can you say the same of man? 

“Cats are dumb”; no, they are very in- 
telligent and clean. 

“Cats are killers of wildlife”; no, they are 
not killers. They seek food. God gave him 
this means of livelihood. Feed them and 
they don’t seek game. How about man? 
Does he hunt for the sport of killing or is he 
hungry? 

A movement to protect the lives of cats 
would be a patriotic gesture. They should 
have lawful recognition and protection. Be 
a good sport and sponsor this movement.— 
Grace Phillips. 

A. This question condemns through mis- 
understanding a practice which we believe 
is not as prevalent as appears on the sur- 
face. In denouncing the cat the Commission 
has repeatedly referred only to those half 
wild, half starved creatures which have been 
left on their own, not the city dwellers’ 


They are 
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pet nor the landowners’ mouser. Too fre- 
quently unwanted cats are taken out along 
a country road and dropped off, a practice 
which is not only inhuman but illegal, and 
the Game Commission may impose a fine 
of $25.00 for the offense. 





Q. Having been a hunter of both big 
and small game over a period of years I am 
most interested in your radio announce- 
ment concerning a series of lakes and ponds 
in the Pittsburgh district. Can we hope 
that this program for lakes will be conducted 
within the next year or two?—R. J. Wester- 
man, Crafton, Pittsburgh. 

A. The’ Commission is hopeful of creat- 
ing such lakes and ponds wherever possible 
on its state game lands everywhere through- 
out the Commonwealth as soon as man- 
power will permit. When that time comes 
Allegheny County will receive its fair share 
of consideration in this respect. 





Q. It has been stated that does do not 
eat oats as it appears in the lyric of the 
song entitled “Mairzy-Dotes.” Is this so?— 
Miss Bette Fitzsimmons, Mt. Lebanon, Pitts- 
burgh. 

A. Deer are chiefly browsing animals, 
feeding upon the tender buds and twigs of 
various trees and shrubs. They eat other 
foods at times, even hay or grain placed for 
them in the wintertime. However, they do 
not prefer it, nor do they thrive well upon it. 





Q. There has been discussion among the 
hunters that the caliber of guns used for 
deer hunting in Pennsylvania is to be regu- 
lated. Is there any truth to this rumor, and 
if so what will be the largest caliber of gun 
permitted?—Lon H. Grant, Pittsburgh. 

A. At the present time all caliber of 
rifles are permissible in hunting big game 
in Pennsylvania except the .22 or .25 caliber 
rimfire. A .22 high-power center fire is 
permissible. There is no likelihood of these 
regulations being changed for the present. 





Q. As one of the Victory Gardeners last 
year I was sorely tried by the inroads to 
my garden by both pheasants and rabbits. 
What assurance, if any, may we have that 
this situation will be corrected in the cur- 
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rent year?—L. K. Kress, Homewood, Pitts- 
burgh. 

A. Every attempt is being made by local 
game protectors, sportsmen and Boy Scouts 
to live trap and remove rabbits from Victory 
Garden areas, city parks, the grounds of 
various institutions—anywhere they may not 
be hunted, and where they actually become a 
nuisance—and transfer them to other sections 
in the county where public shooting is per- 
mitted. 





Q. Why did the Game Commission de- 
clare an open season on both bucks and 
does simultaneously in the year 1940 to the 
evident injury of the deer herd?—John A. 
Theobold, Overbrook, Pittsburgh. 

A. The season was declared because the 
deer population had become so large gen- 
erally by that time, despite previous at- 
tempts to reduce it, that it was simply a 
case of killing a lot of the animals humanely 
or allowing them to starve to death. De- 
spite that joint season and subsequent ant- 
lerless seasons which have been declared, 
there are still many more deer in some 
sections than their food supply will support. 





Q. A great many of the sportsmen ap- 
preciate and know the obstacles confronted 
in the handling of the affairs and finances 
of the Pennsylvania State Game Commission. 
For those who do not know, will you please 
give a brief outline of the procedure which 
you as a Commission follow, in effecting 
your various activities—G. A. Girty, Aspin- 
wall. 

A. This question contains an order so 
big it can’t even be briefed very well. The 
Commission’s Biennial Report contains a 
complete analysis of its activities and a copy 
can be secured by directing your request 
to the Harrisburg office. As to procedure, 
before engaging in any major program or 
new undertaking the Commission secures 
information from the bottom up. The field 
officers are asked to express opinions, so are 
the Field Division Supervisors, the members 
of the Staff at Harrisburg, and very often 
the State and Division officers of the Fed- 
eration of Sportsmen’s Clubs. In this way 
all angles pertinent to a project are brought 

(Continued on page 27) 





Officers and directors of the Allegheny County Sportsmen’s League at a Wednesday 
evening sportsmen’s broadcast. 
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Wildlife Conservation— 


Continued from Last Month; Conclusion. 


XI. Wildlife for the Future 


Two things are absolutely essential if we 
are going to assure secure wildlife popula- 
tions: (1) the provision of sufficient and suit- 
able wildlife habitats, and (2) the reserva- 
tion of adequate breeding stocks. We have 
already discussed the importance of the wild- 
life habitat. That is the first essential in any 
program of wildlife management. It is, of 
course, necessary to maintain adequate 
breeding reserves to inhabit this land. No 
amount of habitat, no matter how excellent 
it may be, no number of refuges, or areas set 
aside to benefit wildlife will be of value un- 
less the birds and the mammals are there to 
use them. Marsh areas won’t produce ducks 
if there are no ducks to inhabit them. Ade- 
quate numbers of ducks, or grouse, or quail, 
or muskrats, or any other species must be 
left, after the hunting or trapping season, to 
live and to reproduce their kind. Game 
laws are intended. to regulate the take of 
the various kinds of wildlife so that these 
adequate breeding reserves may be assured 
but such laws do not always meet the local 
requirements. Local conditions may often 
warrant lower bag limits than those which 
are “allowed by law”. It is largely up to 
the individual landowners and the local 
sportsmen to determine just how much can 
be harvested without doing harm to the 
breeding reserves in any particular locality. 
In no case should the harvest exceed the 
annual crop of a species. 

As pointed out previously, there are 
numerous possibilities afforded us to im- 
prove wildlife conditions in our respective 


localities. Improvements which are made in 
the wildlife habitat seldom will result in 
benefits to wildlife alone but will result in 
many other benefits such as the control of 
soil erosion, the provision of water for crops 
and livestock, and the creation of additional 
recreation areas. Very often the land- 
owner will be able to derive additional 
sources of income from these wildlife lands. 
In this respect we might mention such pos- 
sibilities as the sale of props, poles, and 
Christmas trees from judicious thinning oper- 
ations; the leasing of hunting or of trapping 
rights. As a rule, if lands are properly 
managed for wildlife they can be made to 
pay their own way. At the present time 
there are many, many acres which are a 
first class liability to their owners because 
they are not producing anything of any 
value whatsoever. 

On almost any farm there are some idle 
acres which could be profitably developed 
for wildlife. Lands which are too poor, 
too wet, or too steep for cultivation are 
well adapted for just such a purpose. Lands 
which are badly eroding certainly need 
prompt attention and erosion can be con- 
trolled by the restoration of a more or less 
permanent cover of vegetation such as trees, 
shrubs, and grass. This, of course, will 
benefit wildlife through an increase in the 
amount of food and cover such plantings af- 
ford. Farmers should be encouraged to 
leave a little brush here and there, par- 
ticularly along roadsides and fence rows. 
Banks of streams should be left with perma- 
nent woody cover, or planted with trees 





Here’s his 1943 bag. 


Photo by Mrs. Clarence Storm 


George M. Gable of East Wehnwood, Altoona, has taken his limit of ’coons for some 
years. 
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and shrubs, to aid in controlling the erosion, 
The planting of nut-bearing trees and of 
berry-producing shrubs 


in the improvement of the wildlife habitat 


with direct benefit to song and insectivorous © 


birds as well as the game species. 
Water areas are always an asset if they 


are properly managed. The creation of small] — 


ponds, often in connection with the control of 
soil erosion, is becoming commonplace. 
These ponds may serve a multitude of uses 
aside from being storage places for water; 
they afford watering places for domestic 
stock, as areas for fish production, provide 
desirable recreational sites, etc. There are 
many wet spots and small marsh areas which 
could be developed for wildlife. Even small 
areas, an acre or two in extent, if properly 
managed are worth while as they provide 
excellent habitat for such marsh-dwelling 
birds as the rails, gallinules, and certain 
species of ducks. Many marsh areas yield 


an annual fur crop that favorably compares ~ 


with crop yields on equivalent acreages of 
cultivated lands. We no longer need to con- 


sider marsh areas as waste land. They have ~ 


tremendous possibilities and can be made 
to more than pay their own way. 

Wooded areas are likewise a valuable as- 
set. Dense woods, particularly those of pure 
stands, are of relatively little wildlife value. 
Woodlands in which there are numerous 
openings are better from the wildlife stand- 
point. Where areas are being replanted with 
trees due consideration should be given to 
wildlife needs. Extensive areas planted to 
evergreens, such as pines and spruces, will 
in time have practically no value to wild- 
life. Mixed plantings of various hardwood 
species and conifers is much to be preferred. 
Where extensive plantings. are to be made 
it would be well to leave small, scattered 
unplanted areas and to encourage the growth 
of berry- and nut-producing shrubs in such 
areas as an incentive to wildlife. Timber 


stands can often be improved for wildlife 7 


by selective cuttings or thinnings but species 
of trees which are valuable as wildlife food 
producers should not be eliminated. The 
culling out of all trees with natural cavities 


is to be discouraged. Den trees should al- | 


ways be spared. 
Any serious attempt to manage lands and 


improve environmental conditions for wild-— 
life is necessarily founded upon a_ sound ~ 
underlying _ biological © 


knowledge of the 


principles. There is still a great deal that is 


unknown regarding the various wildlife 


species and their ecology. This is true not 
only of.some rare and seldom’ encountered 
species but also of many of the commoner 
game and fur-bearing mammals and game 
birds. The more knowledge we have of the 

(Continued on page 30) 
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These splendid photos of the home-life of a pair of Canada Geese were taken at the Pymatuning Waterfowl Sanctuary by T. F. O’Hara, Chief of 
Prastruction, Board of Fish Commissioners, during April, 1942. They were courteously loaned to us for reproduction by both Mr. O’Hara and the 
ish Commission. 
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What Happened to the Hun? 


AKE SNYDER, his last customer of the 

evening having departed, placed the con- 
tents of his antiquated cash register in a 
well-worn canvas bag, deposited the pouch 
in an old dilapidated safe in the back of his 
country cross-roads store, and _ shuffling 
around the counter pulled up a chair beside 
the pot-bellied stove. A few others, friends 
of many years standing, were there before 
him. They were always there, except when 
the elements interfered, which wasn’t often, 
because nothing short of a cloudburst or a 
blizzard kept them from their rendezvous— 
a rendezvous which had its beginning a long 
time ago, and which became almost religious 
in attendance if not in topic. Subjects dis- 
cussed included anything from crops and 
the war to huntin’, fishin’ and trappin’. 

For some moments after Jake took his 
accustomed place amidst the gathering, no 
word was spoken. Then, as if by prearranged 
signal, one of the group, Lem Stickels, the 
oldest of the assembled natives, shifted his 
cud to the other side of his face and, leaning 
back until his chair teetered on the brink of 
uncertainty, much to the nervous discomfort 
of his comrades, volunteered “I’ve _ been 
thinkin’ for a long time now what’s ever 
come of them partridges (glancing at a 
mounted Hungarian Partridge on the shelf 
above the drygoods counter) which was 





stocked hereabouts some years back. Peers 
like they plumb disappeared into thin air.” 


“How come you wonder about them birds?” 
queried one of the other oldtimers. 

“I just don’t get it, that’s all. Did they 
starve, did the varmints get ’em, or what? 
Two or three big stockings the Game Pro- 
tector made in as many years, and a nicer 
bunch of birds I never seen. Why when 
they took off from the crates you’d have 
thought they was shot from a cannon. There 
was narry a sick bird among ’em and that’s 
somethin’ when you figure they was cooped 
up all the way across the ocean. I says to 
myself when I first seen ’em, bet them birds 
will be thick as sparrows round these parts 
in a few years. They'll make good shootin’ 
and they'll be a good help to the farmers. 
But I reckon I was countin’ my chicks be- 
fore they was hatched.” 

“Since you’re worryin’ about ‘em why 
ain’t you asked the game department about 
’em. They. ought to be able to tell you all 
about ’em” proffered another listener. 

“That I done, that I done. It peers they’re 
in the dark same as me, only a heap more 
so. Peers, too, that they plumb disappeared 
from most all the other places they was 
stocked. The game department wrote me 
a long letter about ’em,. I read it three, four 








They were always there except when the elements interfered. 


times already. You’d be well nigh flabber- 
gasted if you knew how many were put out 
in the last eighteen years. Want to know?” 


“Uh-huh” grunted Jake, the others ac- 
quiescing as they shifted to more comfort- 
able positions in anticipation of the story 
they knew was forthcoming. 

“Well,” began Lem, “over 28,000 of them 
birds was, bought and turned loose begin- 
ning in 1925-26. Before that time a few in- 
dividual fellers tried stocking em but they 
didn’t do no good. 

“That didn’t worry the game department 
none though. They up and orders a whole 
kaboodle of ’em from over in Europe, mostly 
from Czecho-Slovakia, and turned ’em loose 
in places where they figured the weather and 
food and such was much like it was in their 
own country. They done this from ’26 to ’30, 
watchin’ all the time to see what would 
happen. But nothin’ much did, even though 
over 9,800 birds was put out in them four 
years. 


“Of course the game department didn’t 
just spend money and watch it take wings. 
Come late winter of ’29-’30 they got all their 
men to take a count in all the places where 
the birds was stocked, checkin’ everywhere 
with bird dogs and gettin’ word from farmers 
who saw ’em.” 

“How many they count?” asked Jake. 

“They made a right smart tally,” vouch- 
safed Lem. “The letter said they counted 
around 3,500 birds which wasn’t more’n 36% 
of the 9,800 what had been put out. Of 
course there was bound to be some what 
wasn’t counted. Funny thing is they couldn't 
find nary a one in some of the counties 
where they stocked ‘em. They let ’em go 
in 43 counties, got counts in 31, leavin’ 12 
counties with no tally at all. Another funny 
thing happened. In four of the counties 
stocked they counted more than they put 
out, the largest increase being around 90% 
more. In one county where one bird was 
stocked by mistake it was joined by two 
more, and there wasn’t another bird let go 
nearer’n about thirty miles. That shows they 
can travel some if they have to. 

“Why don’t the darn things stay where 
they’re put? Why did so dang many more 
show up in them four counties you was 
talkin’ about?” interposed another listener. 

“Don’t ask me,” Lem replied, partly riled. 
“Maybe it was the land; I don’t know. Peers 
like the birds thrive better where the soil 
is rich and small grains is the big crop.” 


“What counties was they stocked in?” 
queried Jake. 

“Here”, answered Lem, taking a list from 
his pocket. “This’ll show where the birds 
was stocked, how many of ’em, and when.” 
“Did they put ’em out every year?” some- 
one else asked. 

“No,” replied Lem. “After the first stockin’ 
they didn’t put any more out until '31, and 
then they kept on through ’33. In them three 
years they stocked over 2,600. After the 
plantin’s in ’31 and ’32, however, they made 
another count and found a little over 4,400 
birds in 33 counties, 35% of what was stocked 
in the whole seven years—in other words 
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In an occassional cracker barrel discussion your editor is going 
to try to present simply the facts surrounding the Commission’s 
experiences in attempting to introduce certain species of game 


and manage others. 


4,400 out of 12,400. Once more they run into 
some funny things. In one county where 
nary a bird had been put out they found 
some, and four counties again showed more 
birds than was stocked in the first place, the 
largest increase being 170% more. The one 
bird I told you about sometime back, and the 
two what joined it, vamoosed into thin air in 
the meantime.” 

“They sure wasn’t certain where they 


wanted to hang their hats, was they?” 
proffered Jake. 
“Nope, not a bit” said Lem. “However, 


the game department kept checkin’ and 
checkin’ and found the birds was slowly 
pickin’ up in the grain sections, so from ’37 
through °40 they bought and stocked the 
biggest bunch ever, almost 19,000, of which 
about 2,800 were raised at one of their game 
farms, beginnin’ in °35. 

“Why’d they stock so many more?” asked 
Jake. 

“Well,” replied Lem, “from what I gathers 
they figured more of ’em cut loose in each 
bunch would pay bigger dividends.” 


“Don’t make sense,” someone else inter- 
rupted. “If they got no returns on a few 
why expect to get any on a whole bunch?” 


“Keep your shirt on and [Ill explain,” 
answered Lem. “Peers that the game men 
learned the birds were sort of persnickety 
in pickin’ their mates so they figured that 
when they let ’em go in small bunches there 
wasn’t enough choices to be had. I reckon 
they decided to give the birds a run for the 
money and let ’em go in big lots so they’d 
have a chance to match up quicker and get 
to the business of raisin’ some families.” 


“Did the big bunches do better than the 
small ones??? asked another oldtimer. 


“For a short spell they did, but in no time 
at all they started disappearin’ again, some- 
times turnin’ up in the darndest places and 
then pullin’ stakes again. The game depart- 
ment couldn’t figure ’em out. They seemed 
to be makin’ their last stand in the upper 
Susquehanna River Basin for some reason 
or another, and when game wardens made 
another bird-dog count along about Sep- 
tember 38 and October ’39 they found ’em 
in a good many places in that section but 
they was spotty and it was well nigh im- 
possible to count ’em so they gave it up.” 


“Did they stock any more after °40?” 
queried another listener. 

“Yep,” replied Lem. “In ’42 and 43 they 
put out over 5,400 more from the game farm, 
making a total of over 8,300 from that source, 
but ’40 was the last year they bought any.” 

“Wasn’t there any huntin’ seasons in all 
that time?” asked Jake. “I don’t mind of 
any round these parts.” 


“I was comin’ to that” answered Lem. 
“Along about ’39 the game department fig- 
ured it would’ be a right smart trick to 
open up a couple of counties in the section 
I was just tellin’ you about, so come Fall 
they allowed shootin’ in Lycoming, North- 
umberland and Montour counties, from 


November 1 to 21.” 


“How many’d they get?” someone wanted 
to know. 

“Accordin’ to estimates, about 275. Nothin’ 
to brag about, but like the game department 
said, the birds was strange to the gunners 
who wasn’t accustomed to their quick rise 
and long flyin’ and couldn’t make the most 
of their shootin’, From what I’ve been told 
they’re right smart birds, and after they’re 
shot at the first time, gettin’ near ’em even 
with a good dog is somethin’ to holler about. 
Must be, or more would have been killed, 
peers to me.” 


“Seems as they would,” agreed Jake. 

“Well to make a long story short the game 
department had a couple more seasons. One 
in ’40 in the same three counties, when they 
took only 100 birds; and two others, in 742 
and °43, both in Cumberland and Franklin 
counties when they got 485 the first year 
and 250 the second. Since then the depart- 
ment called it quits. Leastways they’re not 
going to buy nor raise any more of the birds. 
It looks like the end of the Hun partridge.” 


“How come no huntin’ was allowed in 
any other counties?” another oldtimer asked. 


“The game department don’t say,” re- 
plied Lem, “but I reckon they just picked 
the ones that showed signs of havin’ the most 
birds to see how many the hunters could 
find.” 

“Seems to me,” said Jake “that it would’ve 
been a dang good idea to open the whole 
state for one year. That way they’d of 
known more about where the birds was, and 
it would’ve helped the hunters to know ’em 
better. I mind some Huns bein’ shot illegally 
round here because nobody knew what they 
was, and I reckon that happened other places 
too. Maybe in a year or so it would be smart 
to make another one of them counts. A lot 
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of fellers could use their bird dogs in trainin’ 
season and then report to the game depart- 
ment how many they found. Some might 
get counted twice, but if a feller gives the 
location, the farm and township, it wouldn’t 
be so hard for the department to check ’em 
on a map. I recollect once, when they asked 
the farmers to tell ’em how many quail they 
knew about, the fellers around here reported 
more’n I figured there was in the whole 
bloomin’ country. 


“You know Lem, I don’t blame you nohow 
for wonderin’ about them birds. Since hearin’ 
your story, blamed if I ain’t wonderin’ my- 
self,” said Jake. “I was listenin’ pretty 
close to what you was sayin’, and askin’ 
a fair share of questions, and it strikes me 
right off that the birds was just downright 
deceivin’. Maybe they offered too much 
temptation for some of our varmints; maybe, 
too, where they come from they didn’t have 
no winged or four-footed varmints, or least- 
ways not too many around to bother ’em. 
And again maybe they was plumb home- 
sick. Seems though with them bein’ such 
alert. critters and fast flyers that they’d soon 
learn to outwit anything that bothered ’em. 
I guess they just didn’t belong. By the way 
Lem, did that letter you got say anything 
about how much all them birds cost since 
they first put ’em out?” 


“Yep,” replied Lem fishing the letter out 
of his pocket, “here it is. Says that all the 
wild-trapped birds brought over from Europe 
cost around $125,000 and the ones raised at 
the game farm about $3.00 apiece. Figurin’ 
on the 8,300 that was raised on the farm that 
would be around $25,000 more—a dang tidy 
sum to spend on a furriner. Darn shame he 
didn’t do like the ringneck and spread all 
over the country. But it just wasn’t to be. 


“However, I’m a thinkin’ that every farmer, 
hunter and trapper ought to be interested 
enough in ’em to report any they see. Who 
knows but what some day, sometime, what’s 
left might decide to make a go of it come 


(Continued on page 30) 








From ’37 through °40 they bought and stocked the biggest bunch ever. 
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.-A young sportsman fills a wire basket with 
corn, 


{jaws problem of juvenile delinquency is 
one that has not been met successfully. It 
has assumed such great proportions, that 
our entire social and economic structure is 
threatened. In spite of some corrective 
measures to prevent this social disease among 
our youth in general, it is increasing. 

To fully understand this problem, many 
factors must be taken into consideration, 
such as the cause, and the corrective and 
preventive methods of dealing with it. The 
chief causes are parental neglect, poverty 
and lack of recreational facilities. Children 
who are neglected, quickly find their own 
companions and pleasures, some of which 
are not conducive to their welfare. Parents 
who come under this category are those who 
are too busy pursuing their own selfish 
pleasures to give a thought to the welfare 
of their offspring. They rely on curfew 
ordinances to keep their children off the 
streets, but such ordinances are of no value 
if the parents will not enforce them at home. 


Where parents provide wholesome recrea- 
tion and education, delinquency can’t rear 
it’s ugly head. Growing youth needs the 
guidance and advice of their parents and a 
clean outlet for surplus energies. Lack of 
recreational facilities contributes greatly to 
the delinquency among the teen age group of 
today. True, there are playgrounds and 
swimming pools, ball grounds and in some 
instances lakes for boating and fishing, but 
there are not enough, especially of the latter, 
in thickly populated industrial areas. 


The present methods of trying to correct 
delinquency cannot and will not succeed. 
For example, a delinquent is taken into 
court and, if found guilty of an offense, is 
sentenced to a reformatory. What he or she 
didn’t know about law-breaking when they 
were incarcerated, they quickly learned from 
other inmates. They emerge not as chastised 
persons, but as criminals in the making, de- 
termined to “beat the rap” the next time. 
Wouldn’t it be better if the money used 
to prosecute such delinquents in the future 
ewas earmarked for projects that would aid 
in the prevention of this evil? This problem 
confronts each and every citizen of this 
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Sportsmen versed 


Juvenile Delinquency 
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nation; sportsmen and sportsmen’s organi- 
zations included. 


The organized sportsmen have dedicated 
themselves to conserve, improve and leave 
to posterity a heritage of the outdoors that 
will assure clean hunting and fishing. Ful- 
filling that obligation is not an easy task, 
however, for often many- obstacles confront 
them, ie., pollution of streams, predators, 
forest fires, etc. Furthermore, they too often 
overlook important factors. Public education, 
for instance, is one important factor which 
has been neglected by most sportsmen. There 
exists in the public mind a fallacious thought 
that boils down to this. Sportsmen’s Clubs 
are selfish organizations interested only in 
their own ambitions and desires. The blame 
for this line of reasoning on the part of the 
general public rests with the clubs them- 
selves. However, it is not too late to correct 
the public’s impression. Here’s one example. 


Our club, the Ambridge District Sports- 
men’s Association, a branch of the Beaver 
County Sportsmen’s League, is situated on 
the banks of the once beautiful Ohio River, 
twenty miles north of the city of Pittsburgh. 
Ours is an industrial town and the popula- 
tion numbers approximately 30,000. However, 
we lack recreational facilities such as lakes 
and streams for aquatic sports. Our associa- 
tion is faced with the same problem that 
confronts practically all clubs—depleted 
membership due to the war effort. Shortage 
of ammunition, seven day work week, gas 
rationing, etc., have also curtailed its ac- 
tivities. Until recently, they were at a 
standstill and something was needed to stim- 
ulate interest and keep the remaining mem- 
bership together. This something developed 
in the form of a junipr sportsman’s group. 


Junior sportsmen’s organizations are not 
new to many senior clubs that are sponsoring 
them. They are the sportsmen’s answer to 
juvenile delinquency. Ask any club which 
has fostered a junior group if it hasn't 
rendered a great service to itself and the 
community as a whole. Yours Truly volun- 
teered to organize the Ambridge District 
Junior Sportsmen, and for the benefit of 
those who may be interested in organizing a 
junior branch the following information may 
be of value. 


Through the kind interest of Dr. Joseph 
Benkert, Principal of the Ambridge High 
School, the author presented this program 
to the students. An announcement to the 
effect that a junior club was being organized 
was broadcast at an assembly of the entire 
student body. A public announcement also 
appeared in the local paper. An initial meet- 
ing was held and the officers and directors 
were appointed to serve the remainder of the 
year and the whole program was explained 
to the boys. Our association contributed 
$100 to the junior organization. All activities 
are planned and carried out under a con- 
stitution by which the boys govern their 
organization. Membership cards are printed 
and the entire business of the group is in 
its own hands. 

A Board of Advisors composed of the 
following was appointed to keep in contact 
with the juniors: H. E. Woods, President of 
the Ambridge Sportsmen; H. N. Sikov, 
President of the Beaver County League; 
A. J. Brutout; P. J. Caul, Burgess of Am- 
bridge, and the author. The duty of the 
Board is to advise the boys on the more 
perplexing problems. 


(Continued on page 27) 








Photo by C. Gordon Krieble 
Junior clubs can be especially active in planting trees. 
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Comments on the 1943 Antlerless Deer Season 


4é OW much better it is, to put a small 

deer to a quick and merciful ending 
with a bullet, and that in the fall of the year 
when it is in good condition and fit for food, 
rather than permit it to suffer a slow and 
miserable death from starvation and freezing 
a few months later, and then lie and rot 
somewhere in the woods, serving no good 
purpose.” 


The above quotation is, in a nutshell, the 
central point around which, during the years 
the Pennsylvania deer problem has necessi- 
tated antlerless deer seasons, most of my ar- 
guments, talks, and lectures upholding and 
justifying such open seasons have revolved. 
While many of the problems affecting the 
Game Commission’s work and wildlife affairs 
in Pennsylvania are more or less seasonal, as 
for instance winter feeding, planting pro- 
grams, the forest fire problem, stocking, etc., 
the deer problem is one which carries on 
throughout the entire year. 


Deer in large numbers seen grazing on 
farm lands throughout the State, when they 
are naturally browsing animals belonging to 
the woodland fastnesses, is a spectacle which 
in itself gives evidence of an artificial con- 
dition to say the least. Thousands of ema- 
ciated specimens of deer of the previous 
seasons birth found dead or dying along 
streams and elsewhere in browsed out terri- 
tory should be convincing proof of need for 
drastic action to effect the “cure.” The “deer 
line,” so evident in so many areas that it can 
easily be ascertained in the dark, should 
point to the absolute necessity of balancing 
the herd to the available food supply. And 
yet, in spite of all these, and many more 
let us say exhibits, as plain as one’s nose on 
one’s face, the fact remains that innumer- 
able deer hunters refuse to be convinced 
that a deer problem exists. As a result, ac- 
tion taken by the Commission after much 
intelligent research and exhaustive studies 
is rendered null and void in part, and the 
end sought is not attained. 


It seems to me that the state of mind 
gradually taking hold in the reasoning of 
many hunters caused them to overlook the 
fact that the wonderful food conditions, fol- 
lowing the great, statewide lumbering opera- 
tions a couple of generations ago, had a very 
great part in the rapid increase in the deer 
herd, and at the same time to give too much 
credit to the buck or horn law and the pro- 
tection of the doe. While the female deer 
was through the habit of thought over a 
period of years being more firmly placed on 
a pedestal where it seemed to be more or 
less sacred, these same hunters neglected to 
note that saplings which recently were 
sprouts or seedlings had grown into poles 
and saw timber, and that succulent sprouts, 
tender terminal shoots, and nourishing buds 
could not exist in present day forest cover. 


Observations made while on a trip during 
the recent antlerless deer season, which took 
me into parts of Lycoming County and into 





By Randolyh Thompson 


many sections of Tioga County served to 
bolster my previous conclusions that the 
Commission’s “taking the bull by the horns” 
and acting without fear or favor is the only 
solution. 

The allotment of deer to have been killed 
in Lycoming County, one thousand, .through 
the sale of five thousand permits, was almost 
arrived at, the number bagged being, I be- 
lieve, about nine hundred and fifty. Just 
what corrective effect this kill will have in 
a County where a land owner told me he 
counted sixty-seven deer on his nine acre 
oats field at one time, and where a Game 
Protector stated he helped dispose of ninety 


dead yearlings along one stream, I do not: 


know. I do know however, that five thou- 
sand hunters spread over a County as large 
as Lycoming, and over a three day season, 
are barely discernible. Aside from occasional 
hunters standing in open spaces and fields, 
and near their cars on roads, seemingly 
waiting for the deer to come to them, I saw 
little activity in traveling over many miles 
in two “runs” through the County. The old 
fashioned drives seemed to be in the discard. 
and it was a waiting game with little chance 
of an observer seeing any action. Not a 
single deer did I see in the possession of 
hunters along some forty miles of roadways 
traversed in the hopes of getting somé pic- 
tures, Food conditions along the roads men- 
tioned were such that no respectable deer 
would be content to loiter there long enough 
to be shot. As later turned out to be the case 
in all parts of Tioga County visited, there 
certainly was no congestion of hunters in 
any one locality which would result in a 
dangerous condition in so far as accidents 


are concerned. I heard one Game Protector 
who was on patrol and engaged in checking 
cars in Lycoming County, state that in 
some twenty odd miles travel, in good hunt- 
ing territory, on the last day of the season, he 
saw not a single hunter actively engaged in 
hunting. “No trespass signs” are very much 
in evidence along the main highways running 
North and South through the County. These 
are of course on large privately owned or 
leased holdings, and because of this condi- 
tion no good weeding out of surplus deer 
can be accomplished. 

Some rather striking conditions were en- 
countered in Tioga County. No sooner had 
I crossed the County line near the town of 
Morris than I began to encounter successfu! 
hunters. In fact in Morris itself I noted 
twelve deer on the fenders of cars which 
were parked, three each on two cars, and 
while examining them other cars pulled into 
parking spaces where the hunters had en- 
gaged quarters, several of these cars carry- 
ing tangible results achieved nearby. 

It did not take long to decide that this 
good hunting was a result of cuttings having 
been made in securing wood for distillation, 
this resulting in a good food supply nearby, 
holding the deer in limited areas, and making 
hunting easy and successful. One such ac- 
tive operation was carrying on within sight 
of the main highway. A side trip into the 
area at the head of Pine Creek, east of Wood- 
house, showed several such cuttings, good 
hunting conditions, and organized groups of 
hunters carrying on in the orthodox manner 
and with success. 

I had noted the. advice given in Commis- 
sion news releases, asking hunters to pay 


(Continued on page 32) 





Reducing deer herds through antlerless seasons means more food for those remaining, 


a better balance of sexes, and consequently a sturdier, healthier stock. 











Colin Reed, President 


REDATORY animal control and post- 

war programs pertaining to fish, game 
and forestry management constituted the 
highlights of the 13th Annual Meeting of 
the Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs held at Harrisburg on February 11 
and 12. 


Without any doubt the most controversial 
report brought before the Federation was 
that presented by the Predator Control Com- 
mittee consisting of Charles H. Nehf, Chair- 
man, Ray Armstrong, Edward VanCleve and 
Lawrence L. Lehr. Various views on the 
subject were entertained from a _ heavy 
bounty on all sorts of so-called vermin to the 
complete elimination of bounties. The Com- 
mittee obviously spent considerable time and 
made exhaustive research on its study. Its 
conclusions were based on the results of the 
state-wide survey of facts obtained from 
writers of many sportsmen’s organizations, 
well: known Pennsylvania outdoor sports 
writers, interested friends, and _ diligent 
perusal of considerable literature on the sub- 
ject. The main items considered by the com- 
mittee throughout its study were: 


1. Fully recognizing the sporting qualities 
of the red fox and not desiring under 
any circumstances to deprive this group 
of their recreation which requires not 
only considerable skill, but a great out- 
lay of capital invested in both dogs and 
horses. 

2. Recognizing the loss of fur value of 
pelts taken during the off-trapping 
season, when the skins are not prime 
but until a workable plan is presented 
to eliminate this loss the Committee 
could suggest no other remedial meas- 
ures than those presented in the follow- 
ing recommendations. 

3. The Committee regretted that it did 
not have the report on the research 
study of the red fox in Southeastern 
Pennsylvania as conducted by the Game 
Commission, the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice and the Pennsylvania State College 
which is not yet complete. 


Oscar 
Ist Vice-President 
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On the basis of its exhaustive study and 
consideration of the aforementioned items 
the Committee made the following recom- 
mendations: 

1. A continuation of the present policy of 
no bounty on the Wild Cat. 

A continuation of the present policy on 
the Great Horned Owl. 

3. A continuation of the present policy of 
protecting all Hawks, except the 
Goshawk, Sharp-shinned and Cooper’s 
Hawk or any other hawks seen in the 
act of killing. : 

4. The Committee also recognizes the pre- 
daceous qualities of the Raccoon and 
Mink, but present Game Code is ade- 
quate in its control program for both. 

5. Immediate restoration of the $1.00 
Bounty on the Weasel, instead of the 
ridiculous token offer of 50 cents. 

6. The enacting of a State Law which 
would allow farmers and poultrymen 
reimbursements for poultry killed by 
foxes or weasels. This Law, similar to 
the present dog law act for livestock 
damage, would draw its funds for pay- 
ment of said damages from the present 
dog license fees. 

7. During the present crisis, the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission pay a bounty 
of $4.00 on both the Red and Gray Fox 
taken in any section of the Common- 
wealth. This is to be continued for an 
experimental period of one year. (Com- 
mission now pays $4.00 for gray foxes 
only.) 

Seventy-two resolutions of one sort or an- 
other were acted upon by delegates to the 
conclave, only two of whieh were disap- 
proved. For the convenience of our readers 
we are listing them hereinafter under the 
departments to which they pertain: 


t' 


Fish Resolutions 
1. Reaffirming its former resolution favoring 
@ 50c increase in the fishing license. 
2. Recommending an increase in the compen- 
sation for fish wardens, with a minimum of 


$150.00 per month to place them on an equal 
basis with game protectors. 

3. Reaffirming its former resolution providing 
for the appointment of a separate fish warden 
for each county. 





Odd McCleary 
2nd Vice-President 
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Dr. C. A. Mortimer 
Secretary-Treasurer 


4. Empowering the Fish Commission to ex- 
pend money for enforcing the Pure Streams Law 
and to stop pollution. 

5. Urging the Commission to plant more fish 
food in the lakes and streams of the Common- 
wealth. 

6. Recommending that steps be taken at once 
to recodify the Fish Code for presentation at 
the next regular session of the Legislature. 

7. Recommending that the Fish Act of 1925, 
Sec. 72 be amended to read: “Section 50 (c) 
Pickerel, Perch and Bullheads, not more than 
five tip-ups when fishing only through holes 
in the ice. The tip-ups must bear the name 
and be under the immediate control of the 
person using them. 

8. Recommending that all dams constructed 
by the Government and those under ‘war re- 
trictions, including Cannonsburg Dam on Little 
Chartiers Creek, be opened to the public for 
fishing as soon as possible without expense for 
these privileges. 

9. That the Commission be requested to stock 
all restricted streams 90% with legal sized fish 
in future plantings. 

10. That the Fish Commission and the De- 
partment of Forests and Waters be urged to pay 
more attention to the work of stream improve- 
ment. 

11. That the Fish Commission assume control 
of all prosecutions for fish killing by pollution 
under the Fish Laws, and furnish such technical 
assistance and legal counsel as may be required 
to assist the prosecuting officers. 

12. Rejecting a recommended trout season 
from April 15 to June 30, eliminating the month 
of July, and from September 1 to 30, and a re 
duction in the creel limit from 10 to 6 and an 
increase in the size from 6” to 7”. 





Game Resolutions 


1. Recommending that the Game Commission 
hire paid trappers to control vermin. The reso- 
lution was amended to read “hire paid trap 
ping instructors to teach boys of this Common: 
wealth how to set their traps.” 

2. That vermin trapping also be done by paid 
employees of the Commission. 

3. That a bill or bills be prepared and in 
troduced at the next regular session of Legisla- 
ture amending the Game Code to require that: 

(1) Each fox released for a chase be tagged 
with a numbered metal tag secured from the 

Game Commission. Each tag will furnish 

evidence as to the approximate date and place 

of release, which will in turn be recorded by 

the Commission. A fee of $25.00 is to b 

charged for each tag so issued. This fee #8 

to be returned by the Commission if the fo 

is killed and if the tag is sent in by the 

son or persons to whom issued within one 
month of the date of its issuance. In case 
the fox is killed and the tag returned by any- 

One other than the person or persons wh0 

originally secured it, he or they shall be pald 

$5.00, exclusive of any state or other bounty, 
provided information as to the date and place 
of securing the tag is stated when it is sub 
mitted to the Commission. 

(2) That a fox captured alive in a chase 
cannot be released again until it has been 
tagged again, even though tagged one or more 
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times before another $25.00 fee is to be paid 
for the new A 

(3) That foxes and any other wild animals 
not classified as game or fur-bearing animals 

raised by an individual or individuals, or on 
so-called farms or held in captivity can only 
pe so raised or held on a permit from the 
Commission. Animals so raised or held shall 
be marked with metal tags or tattoo marks 
to show such registration. The fee for male 
or female foxes is to be same as for the same 
relative sexes of dogs. 

4. That a bounty of $4.00 be placed on both 
red and gray foxes taken in any section of the 
Commonwealth for an experimental period of 
one year. 

5. Recommending the repeal of legislation 
which protects the gray fox in Delaware and 
Chester Counties. 

6. Recommending that the Commission make 
application to the Federal Government for re- 
lease of ammunition, traps and other items 
necessary for the control of predators. 

7. That a $4.00 bounty be placed on the Great 
Horned Owl. 

8. That protection be removed from all hawks 
from November 1 to April 1. 

9. That the skunk be removed from the fur- 
bearing animal list and given no protection for 
a period of four years or two years if the code 
does not permit four years; or two two-year 
periods. 

10. Recommending that the bounty on weasels 
be increased to $1.00 (now 50c). 

11. That arrangements be made to provide 
free hunting licenses to residents of Pennsyl- 
vania in the armed forces for the duration of 
the war. 

12. Urging the Game Commission to increase 
its enforcement of the Dog Law. 

13. Recommending that the Commission re- 
ceive listings from real estate boards and banks 
on valuable land for small game areas, which 
would be considered suitable to convert into 
good shooting areas. To be purchased in small 
blocks and not necessarily adjacent to other 
lands already owned by the Commission. 

14. That the Commission urge Federal au- 
thorities to set up a two-week Woodcock season 
in 1944 beginning the last week in October and 
ending the first week of November, or the last 
two weeks of October and the first two weeks 
of November in the event a four-week season 
should be declared. 

15. That a penalty of not less than one year 
in the workhouse be imposed for shooting a 
human being in mistake for game unless the 
guilty party voluntarily surrenders and agrees 
to pay indemnity plus costs. 

16. That the Commission be requested to ex- 
periment on improvement and increase of the 
deer herd as a post-war project by the estab- 
lishment of a Deer Improvement and Propaga- 
tion Ranch. 

17. That a feeding program be established for 
deer in depleted areas by carrying on cutting 
projects. 

18. Recommending the purchase of some new 
breeding deer stock. 

19. Recommending that rabbits be purchased 
from outside the state for restocking. 

20. That the Commission purchase 
the area of the headwaters of Taylor 
(Lawrence County). 

21. That calcium bearing salt be provided for 
deer in non-limestone areas. 

22. Urging the Commission to establish turkey 
refuges and propagation areas as a post-war 
project in those areas to which the birds have 
recently spread. 

23. That the opossum be kept on the unpro- 
tected list. 

24. That the opening day of the muskrat 
Season be changed from the first day of De- 
cember to the last Saturday of November. 

25. That an open season on Snowshoe rabbits 
be declared for the month of January. 

26. Opposing the use of snares in any manner. 

27. Recommending that the Commission give 
further protection to beavers and their dams 
in sections of the state where such dams con- 
trol the watershed in streams originating in the 
mountains, and that no beavers be taken on 
game lands until such time as they prove 
seriously detrimental to the lands or waters. 

28. That trapping seasons in the future be 
based on a Northern and Southern Zone, and 
that within each zone all trapping seasons for 
mink, muskrats, and raccoons be the same. 

29. That the Commission secure the coopera- 
tion of the Department of Forests and Waters 
in making more extensive cuttings of large 
timber so there will be more abundant growth 
of brush and briars. 

30. That the Commission be requested to set 
up propagating areas of not less than 50 acres 
in each county for natural propagation of 
rabbits. 

31. That the Commission continue its policy of 
trapping native rabbits, and under advisement of 
the local game protector to release the animals 
in adjoining counties if deemed advisable. 

32. That the Commission secure the services 
of a good trapper as an instructor and make 
his services available to farmers and sportsmen. 


land in 
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33. Recommending that Cambria and Hunting- 
don counties be placed in the Northern Zone 
for the taking of raccoons. 

34. That shotgun shells of all gauges and 
sizes be made available next season so that each 
hunter may have not less than 25 shells. 

35. That the purchase of ammunition by the 
sportsmen for the 1944 season be clarified, and 
that the Game Commission investigate the mat- 
ter and report to the Federation at the earliest 
possible date. 

36. That the Game Commission be requested 
to acquire a 600 acre farm in Pine Grove Town- 
ship, Schuylkill County from Edwin Wolfe and 
an 800 acre tract in Lehigh County from the 
Trexler Estate which adjoins that portion of 
land now held by the Commission. 

37. Favoring legislation to eliminate paragraph 
(ad) of Section 501 of the Game Code referring 
to petitions to abrogate special antlerless deer 
seasons. 

38. Rejecting a recommendation to eliminate 
paragraph (c) from Section 501 which provides 
for the issuance of antlerless deer permits. 

39. Recommending to the Game Commission 
that the money from the Special Antlerless Deer 
licenses be returned to the counties in which 
the season was declared for the purpose of pro- 
viding food for the deer. 

40. That the sportsmen in any county where 
a special open or closed season is proposed be 
consulted by the Game Commission before the 
season is declared. 

41. Favoring the appointment of a committee 
of representatives of the counties having a po- 
tential doe surplus to discuss the situation and 
recommend methods of control. 


42. Recommending the Game Commission do: 


everything in its power to have the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service establish a migratory wild 
fowl season in Pennsylvania and its boundary 
waters extending from October 1 to December 
31, inclusive. 

40. That the Federation support the existing 
Federal Regulations which prohibit the use of 
live duck and geese decoys. 


Other Resolutions 


1. Recommending that an effort be made by 
the Game Commission to have the Department 
of Forests and Waters set aside at least 1% of 
state forest land as feeding areas. for game 
where shrub and sprout growth are stimulated 
by cutting and fertilization if necessary. 

2. That each county organization be required 
to notify the Federation secretary and the secre- 
tary of that division when any changes in 
names and addresses of officers occur. 

3. That a model Constitution be formulated 
by the Federation for guidance in setting up 
division or county organizations. 

4. That the Federation publish the official 
name of each county organization together with 
the names and addresses of the President and 
Secretary of such organizations in the annual 
account of the proceedings of the Federation. 

5. That proper legislation be enacted so that 
all ground stripped of coal be leveled down, and 
that ground which cannot be cultivated be 
planted to trees, thus creating new forest areas 
and eliminating silt washing into streams. 
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6. That the Governor be urged to instruct the 
appropriate agencies of the Commonwealth to 
formulate a curriculum of instruction for teach- 
ing conservation education in the public schools. 

7. Endorsing the idea of highway fills for 
dams and recreation purposes as a post-war 
planning project, 

8. Recommending a meeting of representatives 
of the Federation, the Department of Forests 
and Waters, Game Commission and the Post-War 
Planning Commission to develop plans for the 
improvement of the fertility of state-owned or 
controlled lands. 

9. Favoring the enactment of legislation em- 
powering the County Commissioners to use their 
funds for the construction and maintenance of 
dams for water protection and recreation. 

10. Reaffirming its stand against pollution. 

11. Favoring the immediate cessation of pollu- 
tion of the Brandywine Creek, Chester County. 

12. Recommending to the Governor the ap- 
pointment of qualified biologists to the State 
Planning Commission. 

13. Approving the Governor’s action on the 
abatement of pollution in public waters and 
urging him to set in motion the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee to enforce the pollution 
laws at the earliest possible moment. 

14. Recommending that an act of assembly be 
sponsored making it unlawful for anyone to 
dredge sand and gravel from stream beds, lake 
beds and beds of boundary waters in such places 
Or manner as to destroy the spawning beds for 
aquatic life, and that the Fish Commission be 
given authority to enforce said act. 

15. That the Department of Forests and Waters 
relax the restrictions on the manner and 
— of cutting small timber, such as aspen. 
etc. 

16. Recommending that the Department of 
Forests and Waters restore present state park 
recreation areas as state forest lands to pro- 
vide more open hunting territory. 

17. Recommending that local forest fire 
fighters services inaugurate a program for hav- 
= “ brush and field fires burned prior to 

pr : 


REMARKS 


Several interesting reports from Game and 
Fish officials were presented to the Federa- 
tion, the highlights of which are also here- 
inafter given: 

GAME: Mr. Seth Gordon, Executive Direc- 
tor of the Game Commission, in a general 
discussion of the problems of that depart- 
ment proffered several interesting bits of 
information, to wit: 

That at the present time the Commission 
has a total of 21% of its personnel in the 
armed forces, and that this figure will soon 


(Continued on page 29) 





With only about a dozen sets on his 480 acre farm, Nathan A. 
poultryman, R. 5, Towanda, took the above 67 foxes, mostly red, from November to Janu- 


ary. 





Shaffer, a dairy and 


He has made large catches during other years also. 
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Anthony J. Zaycosky 


Thanks very much for your nice card, 
which I received quite some time ago. Have 
been almost as busy as the proverbial hen, 
so hadn’t much chance to pen you a letter 
earlier than now. 

And thanks for your congratulations, but 
looks as though you'll have to do it again, 
for I made another jump within the past few 
days. I hung on a “rocker” to the three 
stripes I had. I got the three in October, and 
added the “rocker” a few days ago—which 
isn’t bad going, in any man’s language. 

Speaking of language, have picked up con- 
siderable French since I'm here in French 
Guiana. It was a language I always wished 
to learn, and finally have the good oppor- 
tunity here “in the raw.” 

Though there are considerable hardships 
connected with army life—mainly when in 
foreign service—such as being out of reach 
of home, family and friends, to mention one 
of the many—yet my army life has been 
beneficial indeed, in more ways than I could 
mention. It has, among many other things, 
given me a better appreciation of beautiful 
Pennsylvania, after having trod the soil of 
5 different foreign countries—and “roasting” 
on the equator, almost—I'd much prefer to 
live back where you are. 

This is the nicest of any of the places I’ve 
been in since leaving U. S., and also the most 
comfortable, climatically. 

Ran across something interesting this even- 
ing. This is third-handed information, but 
was from a definite enough source so that I 
feel safe in passing it on to you—During the 
past several months, I’m told, a native some- 
where in this colony, killed a wild duck that 
carried a leg band, same band having been 
attached in Canada. This information was 
given me by one of my Pennsylvania 
buddies, who, in turn, had it first hand from 
a U. S. civilian who saw the native with the 
duck. I’m trying to find out, if possible, what 
species of duck it was. Offhand, at the 
moment, and after due deliberation, I can’t 
think of any of our ducks that normally mi- 
grate this far south. As the civilian has 
since left, I might not be able to find out 
what it was. I'd appreciaté it if you would 
tell me if you’ve ever heard of a like incident 


Temple A. Reynolds W. L. 


R. Drake 


before. I can’t recall ever hearing of any of 
our ducks coming this far south. Course, 
after having been away from that type of 
work for about 2 years, one does get a bit 
“rusty.” I've seen no ducks, other than 
domestic, so far. 

About 2 months ago, several of us took a 
little river trip and on that trip I saw some 
ibis, for the first time in the wild. I was 
puzzled for a few seconds—but there’s no 
mistaking on that one. As near as I could 
tell, they were scarlet. Some natives, later 
we found, had killed several of the flock. 
Most of them use old double barrel hammer 
guns—about 16 guage. I say about—some of 
the ancient weapons they use probably don’t 
run true to form. One I examined was a 
16 guage—and most of the others I’ve seen 
were of about the same bore. I’m told one 
of these “nimrods” has a new Browning 
Autoloader. I can’t quite figure how that 
expensive weapon got in his hands. How- 
ever, to see a poor man with a fine gun al- 
ways did make me feel good—it does show 
good taste, if nothing more. Usually indi- 
cates also, a pride of possession, and enough 
of a sense of appreciation for the sport to put 
something into it. 

Another interesting item: In a Trinidad 
paper—which is published by the army—I 
saw an account of the three bear hunters 
near _Brockway, who'll probably remember 
to “make sure it’s dead” next time. It looked 
like home to see that little item published 
just as it would have been in your local 
papers back there. My brother mentioned 
the incident sometime ago—and since then I 
read it in this somewhat local newspaper. 


Sometime ago, I, with several others, made 
a trip to Devil’s Island (Isle duDiable). It’s 
quite beautiful to look upon—very. Ill never 
forget the return trip. We came back on a 
different vessel, and on that boat were several 
passengers, one of which was a rather attrac- 
tive Spanish—I’ll say female—and, during the 
course of the trip, one of my buddies decided 
he’d strike up a conservation with her. She 
spoke French so, this fellow, knowing con- 
siderable French, thought he could entice 
her into letting him take a photo of her. 
No go. So he continued his efforts at con- 
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The men shown at the left have all entered 
the armed forces within the past few months. 
We wish them luck: Anthony J. Zaycosky, 
District Game Protector, G-7 and 8; Temple 
A. Reynolds, District Game Protector D-8; 
and W. L. R. Drake, Publications Assistant, 
Division of Public Information. 


versing with her—and finally, as the con- 
versation terminated, he thought he would 
bid her fond adieu by saying “Au Revoir’— 
to which she replied in plainest English, with 
emphasis “Good By.” I almost burst laugh- 
ing, and often remind him of it since. 

A gentle rain is falling now. Back there 
you folks would think it a heavy one. I re- 
call, sometime ago, when it threw a short 
shower (less than an hour) and in that 
time rained 1% inches!—S/Sgt. M. L. Shaffer. 


“This is just another one of those so-called 
island X’s. When you see one you see all, 
for they do not vary much. Dark skinned 
natives and some darker; lizards, rats, in- 
sects and what-have-you. Lots of parrots 
of all various colors and cocoanuts every- 
where. Censorship regulations prohibit the 
mentioning of names of places, etc.; so it is 
just somewhere in the Pacific, where the 
sun is like a curse, and each day is followed 
by another slightly worse; where coral dust 
blows thicker than sand and a serviceman’s 
dreams and wishes are of fairer lands. 

“We were back to a rest and recuperation 
camp for a few weeks, and it all seemed 
like a dream to see civilization once again. 
The hospitality received there was such that 
words cannot describe it. There did not 
seem to be any shortage of anything. To 
see a butcher shop hanging full of meat 
was most amazing. We had the best of food 
ever since leaving good old U.S.A. Any 
and all kinds of meat, fowl, fresh fruits, and 
vegetables; all the milk one wanted, good 
butter, and last but not least real hen eggs. 
I began to think that the chickens were on 
strike for they were the first fresh eggs since 
leaving the States. 

(Continued on next page) 


DO US A FAVOR 


Don’t be satisfied with this magazine. 
Kick about it once in a while: Tell 
us we don’t run enough of this kind 
of stuff or we run too much of that. 
If someone didn’t kick every now and 
then we'd soon get in a rut and our 
readers would be the losers. So, the 
next time you have the opportunity sit 
down and let us know what you think 
about Game News and how we can 
improve it—and there is always room 
for improvement. How about it 
readers? You've all got good ideas. 
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“Our food in these places consists of canned, 
dehydrated or powdered, therefore that all 


was a real treat. It was a puzzle at first to 
adapt myself to their money but I soon did 
so. Things were reasonable enough there; 
as an example you could eat in a restaurant 
the following: T-bone steak (1%” thick), 
eggs, chips, salad, tea, milk or coffee, bread 
and butter, for 2 shillings and six pence, or 
approximately 40 cents in U. S. money. They 
could not make good coffee but that is only 
natural, as their drink is tea. All in all it 
sure proved OK, only the time was too short. 
“In all I had 17 days leave and spent it 
traveling, hunting and fishing so I was in 
my glory. The rates were 3 shillings and 
6 pence a day. I had one day of fresh- 
water trout fishing with fair success. Five 
in all—the largest being 414 lbs. although 
there are many that range up to 12 lbs. 
To see them in the pools reminds you of 
the hatchery at Huntsdale. According to 
the Maori natives it was the poor time of 
the year for trout fishing. I also enjoyed 
several trips out with commercial salt water 
fishermen, and how the fish rolled in. 


“Now for the hunting end of it, where I 
got the most pleasure. The rabbits were 
thicker than fleas on a dog. I only used a 
22 rifle and with 8 shots I bagged six— 
so you may know. The pig hunting was the 
newest and most thrilling. It is all work 
but real sport. Covering about 25 to 30 
miles a day makes a nice day—not saying 
much of the appetite. It is similar to our 
‘coon hunting in many ways. The dogs do 
the killing except for big boars—you must 
stick them. They range from 40 lbs. to 500. 
I have a pair of tusks from one we killed, 
if I can keep hold of them. It sure was new 
to me and I enjoyed it very much. The 
meat is far better eating than tame pork. 
There is deer, wild goat and ringneck hunt- 
ing also, but time was far too short to get 
all of it in, although I did see some. 

“Have been receiving the Game News and 
enjoy reading’ what is going on back in a 
real hunting country. Keep the good work 
up, as here is hoping for that day when 
once more we all can enjoy those sports 
which were enjoyed before. 

“Give my regards to one and all as ever 
and always. Remaining as ever a Pennsyl- 
vania sportsman and proud to be able to 
boast of such. Until such time as we may 
meet again, I am a friend.” 

D. J. Bressinc, CM 2/c. 
Deputy Game Protector. 

D. J. Blessing, CM 2/c 

Co. B., Platoon 3 

58th Naval Const. Bat. 

c/o Fleet Post Office 
San Francisco, Calif, 


Others recently to enter the service are 
Joseph Leiendecker, District Game Protec- 
tor, A-2; Clifford L. Ruth, Game Protector, 
Land Management, Group D-7; and Clair 
W. Dinger, District Game Protector, F-2. 


Here’s hoping we hear from all of them from 
time to time. 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


A letter from Harry W. DeFina, former 
game protector who has been stationed at 
the Naval Training Base, Casco Bay, Port- 
lend, Maine, says that at long last he has 
gotten his wish for sea duty and expects to 
proceed shortly to a base somewhere on the 
Atlantic and pick up his ship. 


“It was certainly a pleasure to hear from 
you again. I realize how busy you are and 
really appreciate the fact that you always 
answer my letters. 

I receive so many nice letters from differ- 
ent employes of the Game Commission. I 
had a very nice letter from my old bunk 
mate, Temp. Reynolds. As you know, he is 
also in the Service. 

After coming back from furlough, I had 
to take my Platoon out on the field for two 
weeks. I had a great time. We had a hike 
every day and the Lt’s. always asked me 
to lead the way. The only reason they 
asked me is because they get lost in the 
swamps. 

We bivouaced near Pinehurst and bird 
life was most prominent. I saw cardinals, 
bluebirds, robins, chickadees, and a sparrow 
hawk. Naturally you haven’t seen these 
birds up North, it is still too cold. I saw 
at least 60 deer, a gray fox, a beautiful wild 
turkey, several coveys of quail, but not a 
single rabbit. Their season on small game 
just closed on Saturday. Their seasons are 
most too long down here but there are 
very few hunters. There are plenty of vio- 
lators. 

Sgt. Roy W. Trexler, 33056004 
F-11-4, F. A. R. C. 
Fort Bragg, North Carolina 


Italian POW’s Will Recognize 
Skunk Next Time, Si, Si 


Next time certain Italian Prisoners of War 
interned at Fort Benning spy a pretty little 
black and white animal strolling among the 
Georgia pines, they won’t be in any hurry 
to pick it up. Because they'll certainly 
recognize the skunk—unknown in Italy. 

The prisoners of war working along the 
railroad and highways in the Harmony 
Church area of the reservation as clean-up 
groups have been mixing work with sport 
by attempting to catch brush rabbits, squir- 





Jos. Leiendecker 





Clifford L. Ruth 
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rels, and rodents which they routed from 
their concealment in the thickets. 

This past week, however, a species of 
animal until that time unknown to the 
Italians sallied forth from the brush in the 
form of a black beastie with two white 
stripes. This animal differed from others 
they had seen in Georgia because he was 
not as fleet of foot and was easily caught. 
But they did not hold him for long, because 
Mr. Skunk quickly went into action causing 
the two POW’s to think they had got hold 
of an American booby trap. Now they are 
suspicious of every animal they see—par- 
ticularly black and white ones. 

From Ft. Benning “Bayonet” 


The Bethlehem Game, Fish and Forestry 
Association recently made a nice gesture by 
sending in 32 subscriptions for members 
serving in the armed forces. The subscrip- 
tions are being mailed to them, with an 


- honorary membership in the Association for 


the duration. 


H. E. Brotzman, Secretary, believing the 
boys will be interested in knowing who the 
officers of the club are at present, asked us 
to include their names as follows: Graydon 
V. Snyder, President; Walter W. Fisher, 
Vice-President; and E. J. Riegel, Treasurer. 
Delegates to the Northampton County Fed- 
eration are Snyder, Brotzman, and Charles 
Matz; alternates are Harold Reichard, Roy 
Ditterline, and Paul Stauffer. 


“Just a word or two to let you know that 
I’m still around and kicking. Have been on 
the West Coast for a time and can’t say 
that I agree with the Chamber of Commerce 
at all in more than one respect. Had hoped 
to get down to see you all before I got too 
far away, but didn’t manage it. But did 
get in a few days of hunting small game 
before the season was over. Went out with 
Keppler one time and had some luck. 

“My address has changed and it is c/o 
Fleet P. O., San Francisco, California instead 
of New York. You see I’m over here where 
the Japs are supposed to be and I guess Ill 
soon find out.”—R. E. Flaugh. 





Clair W. Dinger 








Jay C. Gilford 
Field Division Supervisor, 


Division “B” 


KNOW THEM BETTER 


Having hunted and fished from the time 
he was a lad in school Mr. Gilford has more 
than demonstrated his interest in conserva- 
tion, not only as far as his work goes, but 
in the field of sports. A onetime excellent 
baseball player, he is an ardent dog lover 
and exponent of field trials, bench shower. 
ete., and has helped to judge many of them. 

He began his service with the Commission 
as Deputy Game Protector in 1923, was ap- 
pointed an Assistant Travelling Game Pro- 
tector in 1928, and a Division Game Super- 
visor in 1932, a position he has filled with 
initiative and ability ever since. A little on 
the quiet side, Mr. Gilford, has nonetheless 
a dry and pleasant sense of humor that is 
contagious. 

Previous to entering the employ of the 
Commission he worked for two lumber com- 
panies and was in the production end of the 
oil and gas business for himself. 





Pintail Banded in Utah Found in 
South Pacific 


One of the longest and most puzzling duck 
migrations on record has been announced 
by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, based 
on information received from Ensign Arthur 
R. Murphy of the U. S. Navy, who notified 
the Service of the arrival of a flock of pin- 
tail ducks at Palmyra, a tiny spot in the 
Pacific, 1100 miles south of Honolulu. 

The birds were so exhausted they could 
be caught by hand. One of them wore a 
tag, the number of which revealed that the 
duck wearing it had been banded 82 days 
previously at the Bear River Migratory Bird 
Sanctuary in northeast Utah, 3,600 miles 
away. 

The Service reports that the pintail rarely 
flies far over water, and that it has never 
heard of a pintail so far south as Palmyra. 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


*CURRENT TOPIC Sx *« 


HUNTERS VACATION 
WORRIES OVER 


The Game Commission at its March meet- 
ing answered one of the big worries con- 
fronting busy war workers who desire to 
ask now for their vacations, by tentatively 
agreeing upon opening dates for the small 
game season November 1 to November 30, 
and the deer season from December 1 to 
December 15, both as stated in the law; and 
the bear season from November 27 to No- 
vember 30 by resolution. 


The dates for the bear season, leading as 
they do right up to those of the deer season, 
were purposely placed at the end of No- 
vember so that hunters can plan, if they are 
so minded, to make one trip to the big 
woods serve both purposes, thereby con- 
serving essential gas and rubber. 


An 80-day waterfowl season also was tenta- 
tively agreed upon subject to Federal ap- 
proval, to begin October 1 and close De- 
cember 20, with the recommendation that 
the two northern or “flight shooting” zones 
previously in effect be consolidated. Such 
a season will provide ten days additional 
shooting over the previous year and give 
duck hunters in all parts of the state a 
reasonably good chance for at least a few 
days of good shooting. 

The woodcock season was _ tentatively 
agreed upon to start October 7 and close 
on the 3lst, which should appeal to all ardent 
pursuers of the ‘timberdoodle,’ provided the 
Federal authorities concur in the recommen- 
dation. 


Simultaneous with its action on liberal 
shooting seasons, the Commission also agreed 
to operate its various game farms at maxi- 
mum capacity consistent with the supplies of 
food, equipment and labor available, and to 
release all game birds prior to October 10, 
with the understanding that they must be 
from 10 to 12 weeks of age. A reasonable 
number of cock birds also will be held for 
distribution after the close of the season in 
areas which need them badly. This will give 
everybody an opportunity to observe the 
results of early fall releases. 


The Commission also authorized the pur- 
chase from private breeders at prices within 
the range it feels justified in paying, such 
quantities of ringneck pheasants and quail 
which can be secured. It pointed out, how- 
ever, that this source of supply may neces- 





The 9th North American 
Wildlife Conference 


Will be held in the LaSalle Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, April 24, 25, 26, 1944. 
Discussions by National leaders in the 
field of conservation will be held on 
the following topics: Administration 
of public lands; Plans and programs 
for the future; Private, state, federal 
cooperation; Upland game; Big game; 
Commercial fisheries; Waterfowl; Sport 
fisheries. 














M. J. Golden 


Field Division Supervisor, Division “A” 


KNOW THEM BETTER 


Another ardent outdoors man from the 
time he learned to shoot, his chief hobby 
by the way, Supervisor Golden had had the 
conservation program at heart ever since he 
became a Deputy Game Protector in 1929, 

In 1935 he was appointed Assistant Dis- 
trict Game Protector of Lackawanna County. 
Later he was transferred to Berks County 
and in 1937 promoted to District Game Pro- 
tector of that County. He served as such 
until 1939 when his Supervisor, Frank A. 
Myers, deceased, became very ill. He was 
appointed Acting Supervisor at that time, 
and later, following Mr. Myers’ death, to 
Supervisor in 1940. 


“Mert” as he is usually referred to by 
his many friends was engaged in the con- 
tracting and building business before he 
joined the Commission’s Staff. 


He has competed in many regional and 
national shooting matches and is at present 
senior range officer of the Fraternal Order of 
Police Gun Clubs. 








sarily be limited because private breeders 
are encountering the same problems in food, 
equipment and labor that confronts the 
Commission. 


Action was also taken to further expand 
the rabbit trapping and transfer program, 
the Commission approving orders for 10,00 
additional traps and such carrying cases, net, 
etc., as may be needed to carry out this 
activity efficiently next winter. 

Instructions have been issued to all field 
personnel to immediately take careful stock 
of all game conditions locally, and to repott 
their findings by early April so they can bt 
studied by the Commission prior to its meet 
ing in early May, at which time it will finally 
decide upon all seasons and bag limits. 
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FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


The noticeable increase in predators of 
all kinds, particularly foxes, is not only 
resulting in numerous local campaigns to 
control them—it is bringing much closer to- 
gether the several groups whose interests 
are suffering as a result. For example, 
sportsmen’s organizations and _ individuals 

who have been helping reduce the predator 
population in Lancaster County to improve 
conditions for wildlife, have been recipients 
of considerable commendation from _ the 
Lancaster County Poultry Federation. 

In a statement made recently, Roy B. Herr, 
President of that association and the State 
Poultry Federation, intimated that in many 
cases farmers, upon whose livestock and 
poultry depredations are being committed, 
may be partly, if not wholly at fault them- 
selves, by posting their lands against hunt- 
ing and trapping. He inferred, speaking 
from the landowners angle, that “when we 
post land we may have been only collecting 
game in our own localities and in this way 
collecting predators which always follow 
game. A hunter may infrequently kill a 
chicken or a dishonest hunter steal a turkey, 
but if he kills any predators he is certainly 
helping us. One fox killed by a hunter 
would no doubt make up for the damage 
done by a great many hunters, most of 
whom are all right and honest.” 

Mr. Herr has expressed good logic, and 
in so doing opened up another avenue for 
serious consideration advanced by H. B. 
Hostetter, also of Lancaster, who feels that 
both sportsmen and farm g®oups have missed 
a golden opportunity by not inviting each 
other to sit in their local gatherings. In 
that way their problems could be openly 
discussed and well formulated plans laid to 
cope with them, whether it be the coopera- 
tion of sportsmen by helping to harvest crops, 
control predators, etc., or whether it be the 
cooperation of landowners by helping to 
improve wildlife conditions on their farms 
and permit public hunting. 

If any of our readers have any suggestions 
for establishing better relations between 
sportsmen and landowners we will be very 
happy to entertain them. 


































Arthur W. Rossiter 
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A. F. 


Schelling of Philadelphia, who recently 
subscribed to Game News for ten years because 
“Game News is my favorite literature.” Mr. 
Schelling is a Swiss hunter and comes to this 
country regularly for business and out door life. 
We are proud indeed to welcome him as one 
of our ardent supporters, 


LEAVES SERVICE 


Arthur W. Rossiter, Land Acquisition As- 
sistant in the Division of Lands, severed his 
official connection with the Game Commis- 
sion March 1, to return to the real estate 
business in his home town of Phoenixville. 

Mr. Rossiter assumed his duties as Land 
Acquisition Assistant July 1, 1936, about the 
time the Cooperative Farm-Game Program 
was inaugurated. During his 7 years and 7 
months service with the Commission he de- 
voted a large proportion of his time in organ- 
izing this program, now comprising 1907 
farms, aggregating 153,000 acres in 27 counties 
where it is operative. 

He personally contacted many hundreds of 
farm owners and tenants, explained the 
plan to them, and in hundreds of cases se- 
cured their signatures to agreements by 
which they became cooperators. Because of 
his knowledge of farming practices, his 
ability to “speak the language” of the farmer, 
and his resourcefulness in many ways, he de- 
serves much of the credit for building up 
this practical and effective program. 

Mr. Rossiter also devoted considerable time 
and conscientious effort in the Land Pur- 
chase Program. Where a certain tract of 
land was needed to fill in present holdings, 
or when a new and difficult purchase project 
was in the making, he was frequently as- 
signed the task of securing options. Having 
plenty of initiative and a sound knowledge 
of real estate transactions, he usually suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing the objective. 

His valuable services to the Commission 
in behalf of the sportsmen will be greatly 
missed, and his fellow employees wish him 
success in his plans for the future. 


Hugh J. Friel, Advanced Title Clerk in 
the Title Section of the Division of Lands 
resigned January 31 to take up tax and title 
work in Philadelphia and vicinity. He faith- 


NEW CLUB FORMED 


Congratulations and more power to the 
newly formed Fulton County Sportsmen’s 
Club which was organized recently at the 
Old Valance School House in Licking Creek 
Township. Around thirty members were 
represented at the initial gathering, which 
went into action immediately after it was 
formed by sponsoring a fox hunt as its first 
sporting event. The officers of the new club 
comprise, Paul Knepper, local dairyman, 
President; Jack Davensizer, Vice-President; 
Orland Bard, Secretary; Sam R. Hess, Treas- 
urer. 


fully and efficiently served the Commission 
since December 1, 1934, having previously 
been employed in a similar capacity by other 
State Departments. 

During his service with the Commission 
he recorded title information secured by ex- 
aminers at the respective courthouses for a 
great many tracts of land under contract for 
purchases, and helped coordinate such in- 
formation in chronological form from the 
time the Commission approved a purchase to 
its completion. 

His loss to the Commission will be felt 
in many ways and he leaves the service with 
the very best wishes of his fellow employees 
for his future success. 





O. M. Pinkerton, District Game Protector, 
Indiana County, voluntarily resigned from 
service on January 31, 1944, and we wish him 
all the luck in the world in whatever new 
undertakings he engages. 

“Pink,” as he was often referred to by 
his many friends and colleagues, was an out- 
standing field officer—efficient, trustworthy, 
tireless, sympathetic. 

He began his service with the Commission 
in October 1935 as a traveling Game Pro- 
tector and was made a District Game Pro- 
tector in 1938—a position he held until he 
severed his connections in January. 





O. M. Pinkerton 
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The Humanitarian Spirit 





Photo by D. L. Batcheler. 
Stray, uncared for dogs. 


Not very long ago a group of dog lovers 
in Pittsburgh appealed to the citizens of 
that community over the radio for informa- 
tion on stray, uncared-for dogs which had 
become so prevalent in that section. They 
wanted to find homes for the animals or 
see that they were disposed of humanely. 
Why? The answer is very simple and has 
a more far-reaching objective than you 
realize. For instance, there are more stray 
dogs roaming the streets since Pearl Harbor 
than ever before. 

When war was declared and the boys 
began leaving for the Service, many of them 
were faced with the problem of finding 
suitable homes for their dogs before they 
said their goodbyes. Some _ sentimentally, 
though reluctantly, solved that problem by 
having their four-footed pals “put away” 
because they felt they would be much better 
off that way than entrusted to a buddy or 
a neighbor, despite the fact that such buddy ~ 
or neighbor conscientiously and willingly 


volunteered to temporarily “adopt” the 
animals. 

Those boys used good judgment, because 
it so happens that some of the very half- 
starved, disease infested creatures running 
at large now are those which were entrusted 
to somebody who fell down on the job. Not 
that they did so deliberately. They, too, 
were probably the victims of the same cir- 
cumstances which made the original owners 
rely on someone else. They, too, were called 
to defend the colors or to work in war in- 
dustries on shifts which prevented them 
from either finding other homes for their 
canine charges or from giving them the 
right kind of care. 

That is one of the reasons why a group 
of Pittsburghers decided to do something 
about the stray dog problem. There are 
others. The dog that runs at large has no 
place in any community. Don’t forget for 
a minute that once abandoned, a dog, just 
like a cat, will resort to its primitive in- 
stincts. It is going to raid livestock, prey 
upon wildlife, forage in Victory gardens and 
very often attack people. It is also going 
to spread rabies among healthy animals with 
which it comes in contact. 

The damage to wildlife by stray dogs is 
incalculable because there is no way to 
figure it; however it must be enormous. 
That to domestic stock, poultry and sheep 
particularly, is also enormous. The State 
Bureau of Animal Industry reports that 
from $30,000 to $40,000 worth of damage to 
livestock and poultry is committed by dogs 
every year, that during 1943 constables and 
police officers accounted for 23,896 of these 
killer animals, and that their own agents 
disposed of several thousand more. 

So, with all these facts before us, it be- 
hooves us individually and collectively to 
take a leaf from that to-be-highly-com- 
mended Pittsburgh group of dog lovers and 
dc the same thing in our own communities. 





Notes from the Field .. . 


“While looking at fox traps in Refuge 264, 
I heard a fox barking near where I had a 
trap located. Thinking this fox was fast in 
the trap I hurried to the place and dis- 
covered the trap had not been disturbed. 
Looking upward on the nearby hill I saw 
the animal apparently much interested in 
- the proceedings. After shooting at it several 
times with a pistol I then proceeded to 
track it in the fresh snow. I found that it 
had been within ten feet of the trap and 
had been disturbed by my approach. I have 
been wondering if the creature was barking 
for a good reason or if it was laughing. I 
haven’t taken anything in the trap.”—Game 
Protector Jack DeLong, G-1. 


“Mr. Frank Stoyka Class ‘B’ trapper for 
the Commission caught in box traps one 
night on Propagation Area G-2 near Clover, 
three rabbits, four red squirrels and one 
weasel. Three of the red squirrels and the 
weasel were dead. The rabbits were nice 
and lively which would apparently indicate 


they can stand the cold weather better than 
the squirrels or weasel. A few nights later 
he caught a nice large mink in the same 
trap in which he caught the weasel.”—Game 
Protector Bruce W. Cathermann, G-5. 


“On January 17, I commenced trapping 
for predators on State Gamé Lands No. 51 
and Refuge 51A. On January 26, I caught 
one red fox at Refuge 51 and on January 31, 
two red foxes near Refuge 51B. I examined 
the contents of the stomachs of two of the 
foxes and found traces of rabbit and a few 
small pieces of wood in one. The other 
contained parts of two toes of a bird which 
I am reasonably sure was a grouse, a small 
piece of wood, and a small piece of gravel.” 
—Game Protector H. D. Carroll, Group G-4. 


“On January 16 Deputy Protector Sheridan 
P. Closson, Edward S. Wilt and I took six- 
teen Boy Scouts from the St. Patrick’s 
Parish of Gallitzen on a feeding expedition 
in the Siberton and Loretto sections. Quite 














APRIL 


a lot of game was seen and the boys had a 
good time.” 

“The Marsteller Sportsmen’s Association 
is charging a membership fee of $1.00 this 
year. Each member is given a free sub- 
scription to the PENNSYLVANIA GAME News 
or the Pennsylvania Angler.”—Game Pro- 
tector, Bruce W. Catherman, G-5. 


Arizona had an opportunity to hunt Java- 
lina, or wild pigs, this year frem February 
22 to March 22. One adult animal of either 
sex is the limit and may be taken only 
with a rifle propelling bullets weighing 87 
grains or more. 


“Two unusual incidents were observed on 
January 31, 1944. A woodchuck had been 
killed by an automobile along the Lincoln 
Highway near Greensburg—another appar- 
ently killed by dogs near Blairsville the 
same date.”—(Rather early for woodchucks) 
—Field Division Supervisor, Rollin Heffel- 
finger, Division “G”. 


“On the last day of January 1944, a Bald 
Eagle was observed flying along the Cliffs 
fronting the Delaware River in Westfall 
Township. Usually we do not see the eagles 
in this section until April.”"—Game Protec- 
tor John H. Lohmann, Division “B”. 


“On January 11, 1944, I was following a 
wildcat on a good tracking snow. After 
traveling several miles, and just as it ap- 
proached a dense @hicket of small hemlocks, 
it suddenly made two tremendous leaps and 
landed on the back of a deer. The deer 
made three jumps down the hill and then 
suddenly turned and dove into the most 
dense part of the thicket, scraping the cat 
off. The deer escaped and the cat went on 
its way as though nothing had happened. 
The next day J. R. Matson of Perry, N. Y,, 
while in the same section, found another 
deer that had been killed and partly eaten 
by a wildcat. The tracks showed plainly 


how the deer had been attacked and killed.” 
—Game Protector L. H. Wood, District C-1. 





A fine 10-pointer bagged by Emil Klancher of — 


Irwin near his camp in Clinton County, season 
of 1943. 
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“While patrolling along the Allegheny 
River near Parker, I noticed fox tracks along 
the ice and found a few duck feathers. I 
set two traps up on the hill near the river 
and caught three grey foxes, one female and 
two males, making a total of 6 foxes trapped 
in that area to date.”—Game Protector Levi 
Whippo, District F13-14. 


“There are still plenty of deer left, espe- 
cially in the farming sections. Foxes, rag- 
coons, opossums, and skunks are also numer- 
ous. There are more foxes and opossums 
than I have ever seen before. So far I have 
killed three reds and one gray. The opos- 
sums almost always beat the foxes to the 
traps.’—Game Protector E. J. Turner, Group 
A-2. 


“The eight inch snow that blanketed this 
section for more than two weeks caused a 
lot of fatalities among our deer herds. It 
was not a case of starvation but one of equal 
importance to all concerned. With the 
heavy crust on the snow dogs, running alone 
and in packs, would exhaust the deer in 
short order and the kill would follow. I 
found four deer killed in this manner, and 
several dogs died for their misdeeds.”— 
Game Protector Paul L. Failor, Group B-2. 


“The deer are moving down off the moun- 
tains to the lower lands where there is no 
snow. Saw a white doe the other day.”— 
Game Protector Wm. G. Matthews, Groups 
G-2 and G-3. 


“I would like to put in a kick about the 
skunk, the old thief. On two different 
mornings I caught a rabbit in a box trap 
and the perfume kitty went in and ate the 
rabbit."—Game Protector D. H. Franklin, 
Group D-9. 


“On January 17, my neighbor Rodney 
Swartz and I were tracking foxes in the 
vicinity of Game Lands No. 504A when we 
saw a red-tailed hawk fly across the road 
with something in its talons. We shot at it 
but it was too far away. However, the hawk 
dropped its prey which proved to be a 
freshly killed full grown gray squirrel.”— 
Game Protector Harold E. Russell, Group 
D-4. 


“Foxes are very plentiful throughout this 
section this year. Of two local trappers 
one caught 25 and the other 17 in one town- 
ship. Twenty-one were grays and 21 were 
reds, and that seems to be about the pro- 
portion in which they run. 


“While patrolling Game Lands No. 95, I 
noticed that quail and grouse seem to have 
a special liking for fields of sweet clover 
and feed in them regularly at the same time, 
te. from daylight to around 10:00 am. I 
don’t know whether it is the seed of the 
clover or seeds of weeds mixed with the 
clover, but they sure attract them in the 
month of January. 
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SPRING BRUSH BURNING DISCOURAGED 


Farmers are encouraged to do their brush burning prior to April 1. The danger of fire 
spreading during April and May, the worst fire months of the year, is very great, and in 
the southwestern part of the State, for example, the County Civilian Defense office, upon 
the request of the County Chief of the Forest Fighters Service agreed to require permits 
for extensive brush and and grass burning after the first of April. Night fires are also 
frowned upon because of potential blackouts. 


Aside from the safety angle, controlled limited burning in the early part of Spring does 
not have nearly the disastrous effect on wildlife that it does later in the season. Fires 
which get out of control, especially those near woodland areas, very often become tre- 
mendous conflagrations, burn over thousands of acres of good timberland, and destroy 
many wild creatures and their homes. Sometimes, too, they destroy the farm buildings 


of the landowner who started them. 


A lot of burning is wholly unnecessary and wasteful, and that very often spring house 
— could be served just as well by raking up debris and filling gullies with it. Such 


a pract 


ce will help stop erosion to a certain degree and at the same time furnish places 


of refuge for game. Sufficient cover should also be left along fence rows where pheasants, 
quail, rabbits and other wild creatures usually build their nests. More than one clutch 
of game bird eggs has been destroyed by burning along fencerows, and ground or low- 


nesting songbirds also lose out. 


“We have had a fairly open winter so 
far and the game is wintering in good shape. 
I was fortunate enough to outguess one old 
red fox and four weasels this month, but 
was handicapped by lack of tracking snow 
most of the time. We have it now and I 
have already located four more weasels.”— 
Game Protector R. P. Schmid, Group F-7. 


“During January, I saw several flickers 
on Game Lands No. 85, and a Mrs. King 
who lives adjacent to No. 146 reported that 
she saw an oriole and several robins. In 
many sections of the county there are abund- 
ant signs of rabbits indicating that there is 
ample stock left for seed. I picked up quite 
a few rabbits that were killed on highways 
this month and found them all fat and in 
good condition.”—Game Protector Elmer D. 
Simpson, Group F-2. 


“A few days ago I saw four grouse budding 
in an apple tree near the headquarters on 
Game Lands No. 29. They seemed very 
uneasy and I figured something was scaring 
them. Finally I located a barred owl sitting 
on a dead tree about twenty yards from the 
birds. The old boy was waiting a good 
chance to grab off a lunch. Last week I 
caught a weasel in one of my fox traps but 
something had eaten half ef it. It must have 





been an owl because the animal was cut 
into and the head and shoulders were miss- 
ing.’"—Game Protector George H. Burdick, 
Group F-4. 


Proof that foxes destroy many grouse and 
rabbits was presented recently by J. P. 
Steis of Ridgway who has spent consider- 
able time in the woods with his dogs the 
past winter. Several times he observed 
where foxes caught grouse and also where 
hawks had killed them. He also noticed 
where a weasel caught several rabbits. Mr. 
Steis is much in favor of establishing a pre- 
scribed bounty for all foxes until their 
numbers are satisfactorily brought under 
control. 


On Sunday, February 6, 83 hunters from 
Pittsburgh, McKeesport, Glassport, Wash- 
ington, Fredericktown, Burgettstown, Wolf- 
dale, Bentleyville, Ellsworth, Scenery Hill, 
Vanceville, Marianna and Eight-four turned 
out for a mammoth fox hunt sponsored by 
the Pigeon Creek Sportsmen’s Association 
of Cokeburg. Even four members of the 
fairer sex participated; although not as suc- 
cessful as it might have been, as only 
one fox was shot, nonetheless everyone had 
a tremendously good time outdoors, climaxed 
by a hunt luncheon served in the Moose 
Home in Cokeburg. 
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The Land Purchase 


State Forests also exist. Our Commission 
now owns land of some character or other 
in all but four gounties, and we have re- 
cently contracted for the purchase of a still 
additional large tract of land which will 
soon become the property of the Common- 
wealth. 

When the refuge system, and later the 
purchase program, was launched the pro- 
tection and increase of forest game, especially 
deer, was uppermost in the minds of those 
in charge of wildlife administration. Later, 
in order to spread the benefits of the refuge 
plan more widely numerous small units were 
created. That was followed by a proposal 
to create 200 Auxiliary Refuges on leased 
lands, primarily to provide hunting grounds 
and refuges in thickly-populated regions 
where large purchases could not be made. 

When it became apparent that more funds 
would be needed to expand the Commission’s 
lands program, the Legislature in 1927, at 
the behest of the sportsmen, added 75c to 
the cost of each resident hunting license, 
with a proviso that the increase could be 
used only for the purchase of lands, the 
establishment of refuges, and the mainte- 
nance and development of such property as 
would provide protection for wildlife and 
assure public hunting grounds. The Com- 
mission then owned only 86,000 acres of 
State Game Lands, but with the increased 
license fee, the purchase of game lands 
moved forward rapidly. 

In order to devise a solution to the prob- 
lem of furnishing better small game hunting 
near large centers of population, and to 
bring about improved relationships between 
our farmers and the increasing numbers of 
hunters, the Commission in 1936 instituted 
its present Cooperative Farm-Game Program. 
This has grown consistently without high- 
pressure sales effort. Today there are 73 
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Program 


such projects with a total of 153,600 acres 
under the Commission’s control for wildlife 
purposes. In my judgment, the surface barely 
has been scratched in this cooperative under- 
taking, but the success to date indicates 
quite clearly that in agricultural regions we 
can give the hunters, and the farmers, far 
more value per dollar expended through 
this program than we possibly could by pur- 
chasing large blocks of high-priced lands 
for game purposes. 

The Commission has now acquired title 
to and has under contract over 800,000 acres 
of land. We have under lease for various 
purposes 350,000 acres more. In the near 
future, our land managerial responsibility 
for wildlife purposes will aggregate a million 
and a quarter acres—two and a half times 
what we had a decade ago. On this large 
acreage we are maintaining over 1200 refuge 
units, aggregating 165,000 acres. All of the 
balance, except safety zones around buildings 
on the cooperative projects, is open to pub- 
lic hunting. 

Our early game land management prac- 
tices consisted mainly of maintaining refuge 
and boundary lines, controlling predation, 
winter feeding, fire prevention, and law en- 
forcement. As time passed, maintenance 
problems increased, and experimental de- 
velopment features were added. The latter 
reached their peak during the past ten years, 
especially in the period when relief labor 
was available. 


To manage these vast land holdings and 
obtain the greatest public benefit per dollar 
expended presents one of the biggest prob- 
lems confronting the Game Commission to- 
day. We all agree that any land manage- 
ment program to be sound must be planned 
so that the results will benefit future gen- 
erations as well as the hunters of today. 
This presents the first major problem in 


A portion of the representatives in attendance at the Commission’s Land Management Conference. 
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(Continued from page 3) 





which we seek your counsel and advice, 
Should our game land management program 
be based on (1) its economic value to the 
people of the State as a whole, (2) its value 
to those chiefly interested in wildlife, (3) or 
for both. If the latter, what proportion 
should be given to the hunter and what 
proportion to the general public? Before you 
answer this general question, you should be 
cognizant of a number of questions for which 
the commission likewise needs specific 
answers. For example: 


1. What can we do economically to in- 
crease the fertility of the soil on game 
lands: (a) by use of fertilizer, (b) by 
planting legumes? 

2. Which of the following methods wil] 
produce the most game food and cover 
over a period of time, and at the same 
time not impoverish the soil or cause 
erosion? To what extent should it be 
carried on? 

(a) clear cutting (b) selective cutting, 


3. Once lands have been improved for 
game, how long will they continue to 
be good land without further develop- 
ment? 


4. In its relationship to game, what is the 
present carrying capacity of our range; 
and using our present knowledge, to 
what extent can that carrying capacity 
be improved? 

5. In the past we have been using largely 
native plants to improve our game 
lands. Would it be wise to introduce 
exotics? If so, what species? 


6. Have satisfactory repellants been dis- 
covered to prevent the destruction of 
young plants and seedlings by various 
species of game or other wildlife? 


(Continued on next page) 


Photo by W. L. R.. Drake 
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7. Should we try to improve and develop 
our native species of plants so they 
will produce more game food? 

8. To what extent should the Commission 
carry on a farming program on its 
marginal lands to maintain suitable 
conditions for farm-game species, and 
what should be planted? 


9. Should the Cooperative Farm-Game 
Program be revised and expanded; or 
should the Commission purchase more 
abandoned farm lands? 


How can research best be adapted to 
a game land management program? 
And should we use much more of the 
available Federal-Aid funds for re- 
search to develop better management 
plans? 

11. How can we develop and manage our 
publicly-owned forested lands so that 
various species of game will remain in 
the forests and not encroach upon the 
neighboring farms? 

To what extent can forestry and wild- 
life management be combined or in- 
tegrated to better advantage on all 
public lands? 


10. 


12. 


These are a few of the problems which 
confront the Game Commission today, and as 
you will appreciate many of them are by no 
means confined to the Game Commission 
alone. They are general problems of as much 
interest to you as they are to us. Some of 
them are specialized problems which fall 
directly into your specialized field. We hope 
that the Secretary of Agriculture will help 
us with our fertility and soil problems; that 
the Secretary of Forests and Waters will 
guide us in the selection of plants and seed- 
lings; that the many federations of the State 
will help to guide our thinking relative to 
the overall management of game lands; that 
the wildlife editors will assist in educating 
the general public in order that the program, 
as finally formulated, will be acceptable to 
the people of this State. And last, by no 
means least, we solicit the guidance of the 
Governor in the hope that the other de- 
partments of the Government will furnish 
their experience and counsel to help the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission to continue 
to be first throughout the Nation in the 
conservation of wildlife. 


Quiz Program 


( Continued from page 11) 


out and aired so that all rough spots are 
eliminated before it is put into effect. 





Q. Is it true that members of the Game 
Commission receive an annual salary of ten 
thousand dollars and that Mr. Leffler as 
President of the Commission, receives fifteen 
thousand dollars annually?—Florence Dodds, 
West View, Pa. 

A. Members of the Game Commission 
do not receive one penny for their services; 
to the contrary many of them have on more 
than one occasion helped to support the 
Program with their own personal funds. All 
their time and effort is contributed: to the 
sportsmen free. 
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!\NFORMATION TO SUPPLEMENT ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT ROSS L. LEFFLER 
CONFERENCE ON MARCH 8, 1944 


SUMMARY OF LANDS OWNED OR CONTROLLED BY PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
DECEMBER 31, 1943 


State Game Lands 

Cost of State Game Lands 
Average per acre is $3.86 
183 Blocks in 62 Counties 

209 Refuges on State Game Lands 

State Game Lands Open to Public Hunting 


86 Refuges on Other Public Lands 
State Forests Total 
Allegheny National Forest 


53 Auxiliary Refuge Projects (General Classification) 


58 Refuges 
73 Cooperative Farm-Game Projects 
759 Refuges 
1967 Safety Zones 
94 Game Propagation Areas 
5 Dog Training Preserves 
2 Archery Hunting Preserves 


GRAND TOTALS: 
1206 Refuges Controlled by Game Commission 


501 Game Management Areas Owned or Controlled by Game Commission 


Closed to Public Hunting 
Open to Public Hunting 


128 Specia] Wildlife Refuge Projects 
234 Safety Zones 
158 Refuges 
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Acres 
742,362.0 


59,754.0 
682,608.0 


59,507 
1,654,283 
31,502 


45,580 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF LAND SECURED FOR GAME MANAGEMENT PURPOSES 


























May 31, May 31, May 31, May 31, Jan, 1, Jan. 1, 
Div 1930 1934 1938 1940 1942 1944 
(Acres) (Acres) (Acres) (Acres) (Acres) (Acres) 
ERR eS nee ee 17,473 21,416 60,800 107,201 116,272.0 116,286.3 
i SE er ee ger 27,650 46,309 77,082 119,441 133,488.0 133,019.9 
Ea ee ee 54,631 125,667 144,397 157,391 168,916.0 170,262.3 
eRe e rere Te 33,751 66,535 109,165 129,211 136,115.0 144,057.5 
IN Oe ricer ore 117,513 185,739 203,077 225,423 218,252.0 231,056.0 
nnd he oie alg tt oats 8 Sew y 55,224 79,267 103,909 112,465.0 116,036.2 
MBS © 25a cage on h eiciare OS0 31,793 29,416 79,374 113,883 113,620.0 120,963.7 
PN? i. oa avis ewe aw ge 313,194 530,306 753,162 956,459 999,128.0 1,031,681.9 
Note: The above figures do not include lands under contract for purchase, State Game Propa- 


gation Farms, nor Special Wildlife Refuge Projects. 


SUMMARY OF LANDS OWNED OR CONTROLLED BY THE PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
COMMISSION AS OF JANUARY 1, 1944 (BY DIVISIONS) 




















Aux. Ref. Game 
Prim. Aux. Ref. (Farm- Spec. Propagation 
S.G.L. Ref. (Gen. Class) Game) Preserves Areas Total 
Ge LM deailokss 27,349.0 1,245.0 5,222.0 76,702.3 160 5,608.0 116,286.3 
ae 117,530.3 2,202.0 fk! A ne aa di 8,066.6 133,019.9 
1, vecwtae 151,797.3 13,062.0 See | a ha eimams 800 1,833.0 170,262.3 
+ Ser 107,686.9 20,959.0 5,740. 9,106.6 un 565.0 144,057.5 
eh asearuse 188,749.0 14,728.0 SR... Seas ie 10,092.0 231,056.0 
a 87,231.2 4,686.0 3,006. 18,863.0 985 1,265.0 116,036.2 
a ¢akhvene 62,018.5 2,625.0 6,134. 49,057.2 578 551.0 120,963.7 
«cb awies 742,362.2 59,507.0 45,580. 153,729.1 2,523 27,980.6 1,031,681.9 





Sportsmen vs. Juvenile Delinquency 
(Continued from page 16) 


All types of activities can be undertaken 
by a junior association. Various committees 
can be appointed by its president, it has 
its own checking account at the local bank, 
holds its own meetings, etc. 

Hikes, picnics, weiner roasts, Swimming, 
hunting, fishing, camping, skating, com- 
munity service such as scrap collection and 
selling war bonds, studies of game, fish, 
conservation, arms and ammunition are but 
a few of the activities that can be under- 
taken. 

In two short weeks our junior member- 
ship numbered 150 boys. This is proof that 
an organization of this type appeals to the 
boys. Let them build their own organiza- 
tion and the feeling of responsibility and 
reliance is instilled deeply. 

In addition to sponsoring the junior group, 
our organization also sponsors about four 
public meetings throughout the year at which 


we present speakers, movies, serve lunch and 
award door prizes and admission to these 
affairs is free. This is our answer to juve- 
nile delinquency and our method of inform- 
ing the public of our interest in outdoor and 
civic problems. We believe we can accom- 
plish much more with the wholehearted co- 
operation of all the people, but we must show 
them that we merit their cooperation. Pure 
streams, sufficient lakes, an abundance of fish 
and game, recreational facilities, etc., can be 
had. It’s up to us. Our forefathers were 
shortsighted in this respect. Will we repeat 
their mistake? Will we continue to be a 
great nation, rich in money but poor in pro- 
viding facilities for recreation? IT’S UP TO 
YOU. We’re doing our part. 

To Mr. Arthur T. Thompson, Editor of the 
Daily Citizen, and P. H. Dougherty, Bill Gir- 
gosh, sports editors go the credit of pub- 
licizing this venture. 
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Winter Fee ding—Is 


from 105° in some species up to 110° in 
others, a drop to 103.7° is a sub-normal 
temperature for ringnecks. 

During January and February of 1941 a 
second out-of-doors experiment was started 
with ringneck pheasants. On January, 1941, 
after being weighed, 25 live-trapped females, 
at least 20 months old which had been held 
captive approximately a year, were placed 
in a square 36-foot pen. At the beginning, 
the average weight of the birds was 2.66 
pounds and, as before, they lost weight dur- 
ing the experiment but it wasn’t until the 
16th day that the first pheasant died. Eleven 
others died between that and the 35th day of 
the test. At that time, after 35 days without 
food, there were still 13 birds living and able 
to fly and in general take care of themselves, 
even though they had lost in all, 42.3 per 
cent of their weight of January 4. 

The weather during this period was ex- 
tremely severe with temperatures rarely 
rising above the freezing level and with 
one rain and frequent snows occuring. 

In comparing the first experiment with 
that just discussed, the differences in sur- 
vival time are outstanding. Just why the 
birds in the second test should endure so 
much longer than those in the first is not 
definitely known. However, there is evi- 
dence of the fact that the difference is due 
in part to the greater ability of wild stock 
to survive stress and to the fact that the 
second lot of birds was older than the first. 

A third fasting experiment involving the 
ringneck was conducted during March, 1940. 
This was a combination out-of-doors and 
laboratory experiment involving nine artifi- 
cially reared birds about nine months old. 
On March 1, all birds were weighed and 
placed in out-of-doors pens. After ten days 
exposure, they were weighed and divided 
into three groups, each containing two males 
and one female. Groups A and B were 
placed in the weather chamber under the 
conditions previously described while C was 
used as the control group. Group A sur- 
vived an average of two to two and one- 
half days and the weight loss from the be- 
ginning was 26.7 per cent for the entire 
group. Group B perished after an average 
of three and one-half days with a total 
weight loss of 41.7 per cent; but the control 
group, C, survived an average of 11 days 
even though it lost 446 per cent of its 
initial weight. 

From these tests it is obvious that the 
ringneck pheasant is a hardy bird capable 
of going ten days wholly without food even 
in the severest winter weather. 


Wild Turkey 


In March, 1940, experiments were started 
with the wild turkey involving an out-of- 
doors experiment with one pair and a 
laboratory test with three pairs. Of the 
laboratory groups, A lived an average of 
eight days and lost 25.7 per cent of their 
original weight while B lived an average of 
13.5 days dying at 67.8 per cent of their 
initial weight. One of the birds of Group 
C was accidentally killed but the other lived 
for twenty-four days succumbing at 57.7 
per cent of its original weight. The out-of- 
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It Really Necessary? 


doors pair survived an average of 14 days, 
total weight loss being 42.4 per cent. 


From these results, it appears that the 
turkey, like the pheasant is a hardy species, 
capable of fasting a full week without ap- 
parent ill effects. Extremely severe weather 
may cause exposure losses regardless of the 
quanity of available food. 


Ruffed Grouse 


Six ruffed grouse, all artificially propa- 
gated birds of various ages, were used in 
this fasting study. They were divided into 
three groups and fasted under the three 
standard sets of conditions described 
previously. The average survival period for 
Group A was between six and seven days 
and weight loss was 24.5 per cent, while 
Group B lived a little short of an average 
of eight days with a weight loss of 31.4 per 
cent, and the control’s survival time was 
between seven and eight days with a weight 
drop of 31.6 per cent. 





Wm. Ejichelberger, 
Dillsburg, feeding game in the South Mountains. 


left, and Loyd Reynolds, 


This is not a conclusive*test both frem the 
number and the type of birds used. How- 
ever, it would seem that the grouse is a 
relatively hardy species and due to its habit 
of budding in the winter, it is improbable 
that winter causes these birds many hard- 
ships. An ice storm which glazes the limbs 
and buds of the trees is perhaps the worst 
hardship, but this condition rarely exists 
for more than three days at any one time, 
and the experiments have shown that a three 
days’ fast will not seriously affect a grouse 
even in the most severe weather. 


Hungarian Partridge 


The Hungarian partridge, or the Hun as 
it is commonly called, was also tested under 
laboratory conditions. Three pairs of artifi- 
cially propagated birds about nine months 
old were used in this series made during 
late March and early April of 1940 when 
they were divided into the three usual groups 
and tested under the regular procedure. 
The average survival period of the first 
pair, A, was 5.5 days with a weight loss, 
40.1 per cent while group B averaged seven 
days with a weight loss of 39.9 per cent and 
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(Continued from page 9) 


the control specimens, C, lasted an average 
of 12.5 days with a weight loss of 48.8 per 
cent. 


These experiments place the Huns on a 
medium basis as far as survival goes; they 
are not as enduring as the pheasant, yet 
can stand more severe weather without food 
than can the quail. Its highly successful 
introduction into the Canadian wheat belt 
would indicate a high resistance to exposure, 


Bobwhite Quail 


Thirty-eight artificially propagated bob- 
white quail from nine to ten months of age 
were utilized in a laboratory experiment in 
March, 1941. This test was made in part to 
show the importance of covey size in re- 
lation to the quail’s ability to survive periods 
of unfavorable food and weather conditions, 
With this study, the procedure varied a 
little in that one group of ten quail was placed 
in individual pens and confined to the climo- 
actometer at 0° with the wind. The other 
two groups of 10 each were confined at a 
temperature of 0° with no wind—the main 
difference between these two groups being 
that one was confined in individual pens 
while the other ten were together in a large 
pen where they could “huddle” in a char- 
acteristic manner. Four males and four 
females were placed in the laboratory room 
under standard conditions. The birds in the 
wind at 0° lived an average of 1.9 days 
with a weight loss of 17.0 per cent. The in- 
dividually confined birds at 0° with no wind 
lived an average of 2.5 days with a weight 
loss of 23.7 per cent, while in comparison, 
the group which shared the same conditions 
except that they were allowed to “huddle” 
in their natural manner survived an average 
of 4.1 days even tho’ they were only 69.1 
per cent of their original weight. The eight 


“control specimens lived an average of 39 


days with a weight loss of 31.8 per cent. 


The data above discussed stresses two im- 
portant points. First, in comparison to the 
ringnecked pheasant and the turkey, the 
bobwhite is relatively weak in its ability to 
stand lack of food coupled with severe 
weather. Secondly, it is better able to with- 
stand severe weather and lack of food, if 
it is a member of a covey numbering more 
than five birds. Coveys of quail with less 
than five members have little chance to sur- 
vive the winter: Consequently the practice 
of shooting all the birds from a covey but 
two or three which are left for “seed stock” 
is not a wise one for the remaining birds 
have little chance for survival. The quail’s 
natural tendency to “huddle” in cold blustery 
weather keeps many birds from freezing to 
death. The experimental evidence showed 
that the birds which were allowed to huddle 
withstood the unfavorable conditions better 
than those confined to individual pens. 

From a comprehensive view of the results 
of these experiments with the ringneck, the 
quail, the grouse, the wild turkey and the 
Hun, it would seem that all of these ex- 
cepting the quail are fairly hardy individuals 


able to withstand approximately a week of 


(Continued on page 32) 
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reach 30% to 35% on the basis of current 
deferments. 


That a preliminary report of licenses sold 
during 1943 shows a decrease of over 70,000. 
Last year not quite 570,000 were issued 
against 640,000 the year before. Non-resi- 
dents, however, for some unaccountable rea- 
son, went higher than at any time since 
1940. In 1942 a little over 8,000 were issued; 
in 1943, 11,800. The Commission is in ex- 
cellent financial shape, despite the drop in 
revenue, because it has for several years 
been setting aside a war reserve to take care 
of the lean periods which may confront it. 


The Commission’s land acquisition and 
land leasing program has been going right 
along. In 1930 the department had 313,000 
acres under its control, and on January 1 of 
this year the figure totalled 1,031,000 acres. 
Lands in each of the seven divisions have 
been pretty much equalized. 


Materials and supplies for carrying on 
some phases of the work are conspicuous 
either by their absence or priorities which 
retarded their purchase, but this is only 
natural. As an example, we ran into a diffi- 
cult situation at one of the game farms. We 
were assured that the feed supplied by the 
vendors would be equally as good as pre- 
war feed because they had substituted cer- 
tain materials. To our astonishment, after 
we tried it, we found that the feeds were 
not up to par and some additions had to 
be made to overcome the deficiencies. For 
instance, on quail, we started to get hatches 
of 12% to 15% when we should have been 
getting 80% or 85%. It took a little while 
to find the trouble. Fortunately there were 
enough expert brains at State College, 
Washington, and our own staff to discover 
the difficulty. 


The pheasant program also was hit hard. 
The Jordan farm*in Lawrence County would 
have been closed entirely in mid-summer 
had it not been for the fact that the Com- 
mission had stored corn at various points, 
most of it raised on a crop-share basis. We 
had to release some of our birds earlier 
than usual as a result of the serious food 
problem. 


One thing the Commission has done in 
recent years is to avoid expanding its own 
game farm program and to encourage private 
breeding in the state. Unfortunately private 
breeders this year had the same troubles 
we had, and many of them were unable to 
fulfill their contracts. However, this spring, 
through purchases and our own game farm 
operations, we are distributing approximately 
33,000 pheasants and over 9,000 quail. 


We have the best turkeys at the turkey 
farm we ever had, and about 600 birds are 
being distributed, of which 189 will go into 
turkey propagating areas. 

The Commission didn’t purchase any rab- 
bits this year for stocking purposes from 
the mid-west because of transportation con- 
ditions and the fact that none of the big 
reliable shippers were willing to guarantee 
live arrival; also the Commission felt it 
ought to concentrate its efforts on trans- 
ferring rabbits out of victory garden areas, 


city parks, institutional grounds, etc. Our 
goal for the winter has been set at 75,000. 
Whether we reach it or not depends upon 
the cooperation we receive from agents and, 
of course, the weather. 


The predator situation became so pro- 
nounced, due to the absence of trappers and 
their inabiilty to get traps, that the Com- 
mission legalized the use of snares in 36 ad- 
ditional counties. It also saw to it that every 
bit of Commission owned trapping equip- 
ment was put to use at once. In addition 
Game Protector Arthur Logue was instructed 
to work with each of the seven field divisions 
to help coordinate a trapping program and to 
give trapping instructions to our own men 
and interested sportsmen. 

The Commission is managing its land as 
intelligently as possible with the labor avail- 
able. 
was made to determine how much saw tim- 





Brook- 


Young trapper Bobby- Stormer, R. 1, 
ville, with one hen the skunk did not get. 


ber, pulpwood, etc., could be harvested from 
those lands. Contracts for cutting are being 
let as fast as possible, and there are many 
areas now undergoing a systematic cutting 
operation. 

The Commission has called a special con- 
ference for March 8 and has invited the 
representatives of the various. State and 
Federal Agencies and educational institu- 
tions that have expressed an interest, also 
civic organizations, including the Federation 
of Sportsmen’s Clubs, to meet with it to 
consider a general long-term program and 
what research work is needed in connection 
with future land management. It already 
has a tentative program set up to utilize 
something like 2,000,000 man-days over a 
period of from five to eight years, and from 
two to four million dollars in a lands man- 
agement development program alone. 

Another project contemplates a state-wide 
study or survey of the mammals and their 
inter-relationships, looking toward the de- 
velopment not only of information that the 
Commission must have to do a better job, 
but to produce ultimately a real textbook 
that can be used in schools and colleges. 


Sometime ago a survey of our lands. 





(Continued from page 19) 


FISH: Some of the problems with which 
the Fish Commission are confronted were 
outlined by Commissioner Charles A. French 
as follows: 


When meat rationing went into effect it 
became necessary for us to have points to 
get liver. We got the points after fighting 
for almost two weeks, but then couldn’t get 
the liver. About 90% of it is being made 
into vitamin pills for the boys in the service. 
We did find a substitute, however, and have 
bought about 140,000 tons of beef melts. We 
fed it to our crop for about five months now 
and they grow just fine. Furthermore we 
pay only 5c a pound for it whereas we paid 
24c for liver. If we had to depend on our 
old system we would be out of business, be- 
cause we used to buy from 200 to 250 tons of 
liver and that much is not available now. 

When we solved the meat situation we 
started to have serious accidents with our 
trucks, losing 12 of them in 1943. We had 
42 when we started out last March; since 
that we have lost 13. We now have only 
29 to cover the state. It is a serious thing 
when men want trout in the streams and 
we can’t find trucks to haul them. Some 
sportsmen asked about getting brown trout 
in brook trout streams, and we had to make 
further changes. It was a case of doing so 
or not getting the fish out. So we stock the 
fish closest to the hatcheries. We did sub- 
stitute brooks for browns and rainbows. 


So many of our skilled men at the 
hatcheries have gone into the armed service 
that we are now operating in a very pre- 
carious manner. We have also lost a lot 
of our truck drivers and have to put on 
men who are not familiar with the various 
districts. That was confusing many times 
last year. Likewise we have lost a lot of 
our wardens, and until we find a solution to 
this problem we shall have to depend upon 
the sportsmen to help enforce the law. 

Our immediate problem is the real one. 
We are going to start distributing trout in 
about two weeks. How far we will get we 
don’t know, for the simple reason that the 
29 trucks we have will have an average of 
85,000 miles per truck on them. If they were 
driven on hard roads it wouldn’t be so bad, 
but when they are driven where our trucks 
have to go it is a different story. However, 
the Commission will do its very best. 


POST-WAR PLANNING: 


Mark S. James, Director of the Post-War 
Planning Commission explained some of the 
plans being formulated by that Commission: 


We have been attempting to weld together 
the resources of the State Department of 
Highways, the State Department of Forests 
and Waters, and the State Fish Commission 
for the purpose of formulating a post-war 
program that will provide greatly needed 
fishing areas at all points in the State for 
devotees of that sport. 

At the same time, according to the plans 
we are now surveying, the program will add 
to the fertility of our farm lands by damming 
streams and causing springs long dry to flow 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Three of a pack of seven dogs born and reared wild in the Mahoning Valley district of 


Schuylkill County. 


a breeding chiefly of Collie dog and mongrel strain. 


The pack consisted of an old male and female and five pups showing 


Thomas Reigle, Deputy Game Pro- 


tector, Summit Hill, who submitted the photo said that the three animals shown were 
killed by Harold Herpock, accompanied by his 12-year old daughter, with a .22 cal. Hornet 


rifle at ranges varying from 150 to 200 yards. 


They were extremely wild and shy. Plenty 


of evidence of the pack’s having killed game and domestic fowl was observed. 


How to Get a Big Buck 


By red Trunal* 


Many persons who have come from distant 
points to hunt deer in Potter County’s famed 
forests have as yet failed to get a buck to tie 
to their running board so that all the world 
might see. There are so many, in fact, that 
we felt it our bounden duty to do everything 
in our power to help them save face when 
they go home after having spent their annual 
vacation and their year’s savings. 


We made a survey among the older, more 
successful native hunters to determine their 
methods so we might pass them along to our 
readers. They all agree on the following 
certain requirements and we feel sure that, 
if followed in detail, their practical use will 
result in success. 


The first necessity is a red hat. It should 
be fiery red, perhaps even warm to the touch, 
and should be a bit crumpled—the more the 
better. To match the hat there must be a 
red coat and red-topped socks peeping boldly 
from the top of boots which require 30 
minutes to lace. 


Some members of the craft maintain that 
a red nose is also a necessity, but its value 
is extremely doubtful, except, perhaps, as a 
means of keeping one’s hands warm while 
standing on watch. 


Your other articles of wearing apparel are 
less important, so long as you have long, 
scratchy underwear, two pairs of socks, three 
shirts, and at least two pairs of heavy pants. 


* Associate Editor, The Leader Dispatch, Gale- 
ton. 





A rifle or shotgun, a mean-looking hunting 
knife in a leather sheath strapped to your 
side, a bulging lunch, field glasses, the re- 
quired license displayed prominently on 
the middle of the back (so your fellow 
hunters might know who they shoot), a 
three-day beard, and a certain air of cock- 
sure ability complete your makeup. 

If you have met the foregoing require- 
ments, you are all ready to take to the woods 
in the role of deerslayer. 


Waste no time from here on. Get up at 
4:30 in the morning (if you are in bed yet). 
At 6:00 o’clock you should be nearly dressed. 
Then, while waiting for your turn at the 
breakfast table, clean your gun, handling it 
all the while as though it were made entirely 
of “A” coupons. Some people, in the process 
of the cleaning, move the sights ever so little 
each day, which tends to make hunting a 
true sporting proposition and brings great 
delight to the hearts of all deer. This really 
should be avoided if possible. 


After breakfast you gather your rig to- 
gether and get into it. After you have be- 
come accustomed to it and are able to move, 
glide out to the car with the rest of the 
fellows. After you have pushed the car four 
blocks you are no longer cold and your 
clothes seem to loosen up a bit so that you 
can climb in and take your place with the 
other nine fellows with ease. 


Don’t try to make contact with the seat at 
first. Just let yourself down easy in any spot 
that looks available and, by the time you get 
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to your destination, you will be wedged in 
securely. At this point the skill of a hunter 
is determined by his ability to be the first 
one out of the mess and into the woods. 

Now as to how to get that big buck. 

This is the point upon which all successful 
hunters agree and must be followed specific. 
ally if you are to get your share of free ra- 
tion points for you and your very friendly 
(in December) neighbors. On a certain day 
sometime before the season closes, at a cer- 
tain hour and a certain minute, a certain 
8-point buck is going to pass through a cer- 
tain clearing on a certain hill in a certain 
section of Potter County, possibly not more 
than five miles from the center of Galeton. 
If you are standing at the edge of that certain 
clearing and possess a certain ability to hit 
what you are looking at, the chances are ten 
to one that you will be the certain hunter to 
bag that certain deer. 

Simple, isn’t it?—By permission of Fred 
Truxal, Asso. Editor, The Leader Dispatch, 
Galeton. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO THE HUN 
(Continued from page 15) 
hell or high water. Anyways the game de- 
partment done all they could to get ‘em 
started, so the least others can do is keep 
checkin’ for a while. 


WILDLIFE CONSERVATION 
ITS PAST, PRESENT & FUTURE 
(Continued from page 12) 


individual needs of a species the more com- 
plete will our success be in the management 
of that species be it bird, or mammal, or 
fish. We are constantly making progress 
in this knowledge through our wildlife 
research and in the future we should have 






a much better basis for the management of | 


the various species. In any program of this 
sort cooperation is required of all interested 
individuals and this includes the farmer, 
forester, soil conservationist, hunter, trap- 
per, angler, and naturalists, both professional 
and amateur. If we are ever to achieve 4 
genuine solution to these problems, as well 
as all other conservation problems, all must 
work together. 


A BUCK FOR AN APPLE 


Mrs. Muir Waller of Nova Scotia, is one 
buck ahead because she reached for an 
apple instead of a gun—and the buck is 
alive, too. On the final day of the deer 
season, according to Hunting and Fishing in 
Canda, a young male deer strolled uncon- 
cernedly into her shooting camp, and ap- 
proached her without fear. Not having the 
heart to shoot it, she produced an apple 
which the deer ate with relish. When she 
broke camp, the animal climbed into the cat 
and curled up on the back seat. On arriv- 
ing at her farm at McClure’s Mills, the buck 
made itself at home and has remained there 
ever since. Mrs. Waller believes the deer to 
be a tame one that had wandered back to 
the woods. 
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again. It would not be possible to estimate 
the increased value of agricultural acreage 
in Pennsylvania that could result from such 
a program. This State-wide program will 
be an important factor in flood control, and 
will provide employment for literally thou- 
sands of workers everywhere in the State— 
at a time when we are going to find our- 
selves hard pushed to provide profitable em- 
ployment. 

Another program is that of re-vegetation. 
One of Pennsylvania’s definite post-war 
commitments is a 500 million dollar high- 
way improvement and extension program. 
Now we all know that while a highway is 
one of our greatest necessities, we must 
have a follow-up program of re-vegetation. 


This will have a three-fold benefit. First, 
it will provide needed wildlife habitat; sec- 
ond, it will beautify our roadside; and third, 
it will prevent thousands of tons of silt from 
being swept into our streams with each 
rainfall. 


I would like to tell you of still another 
project now being surveyed. That is a gi- 
gantic state-wide program for sewage dis- 
posal. This, too, is not yet in the state 
where it can be made public in detail, but 
I think it will suffice if I tell you that with 
it we hope to provide a 600 million dollar 
sewage disposal program available to any 
community in the State, and to be financed 
without imposition of additional taxes or 
impairment of any community’s borrowing 


power. 
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“Look! Fresh tracks of a couple hunters fol- 


lowing a bear—we’ll ask them for directions.” 








Photo by Arthur Swoger 


Edward Asbury, of Homewood, with 33% Ib. 
wildcat—a big one—shot near Driftwood, Elk 
County on the first day of bear season, 1943. 


I tell you these things because I want you 
to know—and to carry the word back to 
each of your home communities—that your 
State government is not sitting idly hoping 
for the best in the critical post-war period 
that is ahead. We are planning and we are 
doing things. When the post-war period 
comes, Pennsylvania will be ready. 

I would like to say I think you have 
chosen a very fitting day in which to hold 
this gathering. It is Lincoln’s Birthday, and 
in Abraham Lincoln the world saw the very 
epitome of a true sportsman. He was on 
the side of the under-dog. His code of liv- 
ing was the code of fair play, and he was 
a great fighter. I think those three qualities 
provide as good a definition of the term 
“sportsman” as you can ever find. 


ELECTION 


At the conclusion of its meeting the Fed- 
eration elected the following officers to serve 
for the current year: 


President—Colin Reed, Washington 

1st Vice-Pres.—Oscar A. Becker, 419 Sunset 
Road, Reading 

2d Vice-Pres.——Odd McCleary, Ellwood City 

Sec.-Treas——Dr. C. A. Mortimer, 560 Main 
Street, Honesdale 

Past Pres—M. C. Merritts, 119 First Ave- 
nue, Altoona 


DIVISION OFFICERS 


CENTRAL 

Chairman—Joseph P. Borden, Crooked 
Creek 

Vice-Chairman—S. Dale Furst, 429 Pine 


Street, Williamsport 
Secretary—Henry Weicksell, Renovo 


SOUTHERN: 
Chairman—D. D. Grey, Hershey 
Vice-Chairman—Archie A. Condo, 114 N. 
Queen Street, York 
Secretary—W. J. Meyers, 18 E. Weidman 
Street, Lebanon 
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NORTHEAST: 
Chairman—B. J. Kane, 207 Columbus Ave- 
nue, Susquehanna 
Vice-Chairman—Andrew Hutchison, R. D. 
2, Honesdale 
Secretary—Charles N. Costa, 551 Laurel 
Street, Scranton 
SOUTHEAST: . 
Chairman—Oscar A. Becker, 419 Sunset 
Road, Reading 
Vice-Chairman—Charles H. Nehf, 1038 N. 
21st Street, Allentown 
Secretary—Blair W. Egge, 110 S. 4th Street, 
Frackville 
SOUTHWEST: 
Chairman—A. J. Stahura, 9 Carpenter Ave- 
nue, Indiana . 
Vice-Chairman—R. S. Cooper, 201 S. 10th 
Street, Connellsville 
Secretary—I. G. Moyer, 957 Orchard Ave- 
nue, Greensburg 
NORTHWEST: 
Chairman—Dr. John J. Koehler, 920 Com- 
merce Bldg., Erie 
Vice-Chairman—Elmer E. Brown, R. D. 1, 
New Castle 
Secretary—Seth L. Myers, 480 N. Oakland 
Avenue, Sharon 
NORTHCENTRAL 
Chairman—A. J. Hanes, St. Marys 
Vice-Chairman—J. H. Barkley, 437 Indiana 
Street, Punxsutawney 
Secretary—Ivan Hanes, Duke Center 
SOUTHCENTRAL: 
Chairman—Joseph E. Shreve, Johnstown 
Vice-Chairman—Dewey H. Miller, R. D. 1, 
Bedford 
Secretary—Dr. R. D. Anthony, State 
College 
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Comments on the Antlerless Deer Season 


special attention to farm woodlots,-to kill if 
possible deer on farm lands causing damage 
to crops. The lack of hunting on such wood- 
lots was quite striking. I ran through farm- 
ing country from Morris to several miles east 
of Liberty in Southeastern Tioga, and re- 
turned to Wellsboro again on roads running 
through farm lands bordering on mountain- 
ous areas. While large woodlots were numer- 
ous, and examination of the likely crossings 
showed evidence of deer in nearly all in- 
stances, yet there was an absolute lack of 
hunters in and near the woodlots. 

I made a special point of contacting several 
farmers to get their reaction. The gist of 
their explanation was that much hunting in 
buck season had driven the deer to the 
mountains, making it not worth while to 
hunt the woodlots. When I pointed out the 
fact that numerous tracks proved deer to be 
present, they explained it by saying that the 
hunting for does on the mountains had 
driven them back again. 

Upon inquiring as to whether the farmers 
welcomed the anterless season, I found no 
one enthusiastic about it. They admitted a 
general lack of food in the woods, stated that 
there was some damage to crops, but they 
liked to have them around, and didn’t care to 
have the city hunters in their territory. 
About the same reactions were the result of 
inquiries among filling station operators, 
storekeepers, and some village dwellers con- 
tacted. There seemed to be a reluctant ad- 
mission generally that food was scarce, but 
with no arguments put up as to what to do 
about it. 

Upon listening for the sounds of rifle shots 
in several parts of the County, especially 
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along route 6, it was again striking that all 
the shooting seemed to be far back in the 
mountains. When I did see five large deer 
hanging on a porch near a very large wood- 
lot running to a mountain ridge on the north 
side, I stopped to inquire about where they 
were killed. I was not surprised to be told 
they were killed some ten miles away, near 
the Lycoming County line. I thereupon made 
a careful examination of the nearby woodlot 
area, and found as many deer tracks as I 
saw in any part of the county. 

In order to check food conditions in one 
section where I heard much shooting far 
back in the mountains North of Route 6, and 
North of Huey Baker’s headquarters, I drove 
several miles into that area. I saw many 
deer tracks in the snow, saw several deer 
which had been killed, but no congestion of 
hunters whatever. As to the food supply, the 
deer line was in much evidence, no soft or 
hard maple or aspen sprouts whatever, no 
blueberry bushes, acorns or other nourish- 
ing food. Beeches with the leayes clinging 
to the small trees lined the borders in places, 
untouched of course by the deer, and it was 
not hard to understand what has happened 
and will happen to the creatures forced to 
feed upon such roughage as is available 
through a hard winter. 

On the second day of season I accompanied 
Huey Baker and a Deputy Protector on 
checking trip which took us to Harrison 
State Park area, Colton area, to points near 
the Potter County line, and _ elsewhere 
through the best deer hunting sections. Only 
where chemical and other cuttings had been 
made did I find an adequate food supply. 
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(Continued from page 17) 


Such areas were in striking contrast to con- 
ditions observed in general over the county, 





Quite a lot of deer killed in the county were 
observed and examined during this trip. A 
few were large specimens in good condition, 
and the larger number were small deer with 
the usual proportion of males of anterless 
age. About four large deer with shed antlers 
were all in this category I saw during the 
open season. 

All hunters and hunting parties observed 
were hunting either from cars, that is to 
say in close proximity to points where they 
had driven and parked their cars, or from 
places where they had obtained room and 
board near hunting territory. I did not run 
across a single hunting camp which was 
occupied by a group of hunters as is the 
case in regular deer seasons. 


The figures I have heard for the total kill 
of anterless deer in Tioga County was four 
hundred and fifty. The pre season expecta- 
tion was one thousand deer for an issue of 
five thousand permits. I believe the actual 
number of permits was around four thous- 
and. In view of rapid natural increase in 
deer population, coupled with the fact that 
the food conditions can be expected to fur- 
ther deteriorate until such time as more and 
larger timber cuttings can be expected, the 
outlook is not too good. In view of the pres- 
ent high prices of lumber and timber prod- 
ucts, which may not hold after the war, it 
seems that now is the time when lumbering 
could best be carried on in a larger way. We 
have of course the scarcity and high price 
of labor to contend with, and that is the most 
serious present complication. 





Winter Feeding 
(Continued from page 28) 


fasting in normally severe weather without 
apparent ill effects. From these studies, it 
may be correctly stated that it is not the 
lack of food alone, always, which causes 
high winter mortalities among game birds 
but rather a lack of food for extended periods 
coupled with severe weather. 


Naturally any unusually severe blizzard 
or freeze will cause the death of some birds 
regardless of food conditions. For example, 
after severe stcrms with sudden temperature 
drops, accompanied by high sharp winds, 
birds in good flesh and with full crops have 
been found frozen to death. Another weather 
condition which may be responsible for the 
death of ground roosting birds like the quail 
and pheasant, is a heavy snow followed by 
a quick freeze. When this happens the birds 
are imprisoned under the snow and death 
usually follows. 


Several persons have asked who took the 
“Springtime” photo which appeared on the 
March frontispiece. Our apologies to Mr. 
H. B. Kirk, Division of Entomology, Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Agriculture for our 
failure to give him due credit. 


WISE OLD SPORT 


"Busy 





Here’s to the memory of wise, old Sport, 

Who lived a lot in a life so short; 

Tho the years may pass, and our eyes grow 
dim, 

We'll ever have pleasant thoughts of him: 


Can we ever forget the way he’d look 
With threatening eyes as a bone he took? 
Or the friendly wag of his sturdy tail 
When the R.D. man delivered the mail? 


Sport was gentle and playful, too, 

But an ardent hunter, and home-guard true. 

In all the wide world he knew’only one fear- 

He’d tremble in terror when thunder rolled 
near! 











And, of course, at times, he’d grumble at 
folks, 

But his throaty growls were only jokes; 

If, on occasion, he treed a cat, 

Or mauled a woodchuck—what of that? 

















He only followed dame nature’s plan, 
The same as his two-legged brother, man. } 
I can see him still in his sleek, tan coat, 


With the badge of white at his tawny throat, | 




















Or, stretched at ease, head pillowed on toes, | 
With a smudge of earth on his cool, black 
nose! 










His last trail led to the land of Nod, 
Where there is no fearful Thunder-god; 











Where there are no fleas—nor slushy snows | 


To freeze in balls between his toes. 
There in that happy hunting ground, 
I’m sure he’s contented the whole year round. 













Yet, I do believe, when the nights grow kee? 

And Woodland creatures frisk and preen 

That his spirit returns once more to roam 

Through the fields and woods round his old | 
farm home. 
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Photo by U. S. Signal Corps 
Released for publication by Bureau of Public Relations, War Department, Washington, D. C. 


HOW ABOUT BREACHING THRE GAB? 


HEN you renew your subscription to GAME News, why not send another along for a pal or relative in the Service? 

Members of the armed forces who are now receiving the magazine claim it is a great morale builder, and that it’s 
passed around so much that it soon wears out. Following are excerpts from several letters just received from some of the 
boys: 


“Received the January issue of GaME News today and it was a God-send. Out here any 
kind of reading material is appreciated, but a magazine covering a fellow’s favorite sport, 
especially in the best state in the Union, is really tops. It is certainly a great satisfaction to 
know the home state is in there plugging so when we come back we will continue to have 
the fine things we are fighting for. I pass the magazine on to the other sportsmen in the 
outfit. As soon as it came I had no less than a half dozen requests for ‘seconds’ on it. Living 
here in the hot jungle I often think of those wind swept hills at home, knowing what to 
expect when I do come home makes life more agreeable.” 


* * * 


“The other fellows that I pass the magazine on to appreciate it as much as myself and 
they really look forward to its arrival. Here’s wishing it continued success for it is surely 
a morale builder and keeps me looking forward to the Pennsylvania hills. That is one 
beachhead I want to make.” 

* * * 

“Sometime ago I had a letter from my son in the Army asking for the Game News. I 
couldn’t find it so I gave up. Now, from across the world somewhere on a destroyer comes 
a second call from my other son—Dad can you send me the PENNSYLVANIA GAME News?. 
If you have some back numbers and will send them I will pay the postage. Reading material 
is so scarce on ship, several fellows read the same book at the same time.” 





We are not trying to play upon your sympathy or patriotism in making this plea simply to secure additional sub- 
scribers. We are seriously endeavoring to make available to a lot of mail hungry fellows something which we are con- 
fident they will genuinely appreciate. After all you probably have many relatives and friends in the Service to whom 
you'd like to write more often than you do; that’s the difficulty—there are too many of them. So why not dig down 
in your jeans fer fifty cents and send them a “letter” that they'll receive every month no matter where they happen 
to be. It will make them feel good and you, too. 

Remember, also, that this gesture may be the means of swelling the membership in your own local sportsmen’s as- 
sociation when the boys come home. They'll not forget your little remembrance. 


Use These Blanks to Breach the Gap “ 





PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


Pennsylvania Game Commission 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 50c per year to Residents of Pennsylvania, regardless of address— 
$1.00 per year for all others 


NOTE: WILDLIFE BULLETIN with each subscription for two or more years. 
 , §check 
Enclosed find Jmoney order 
subscription to the PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS for .. ; , 
years. DO NOT SEND STAMPS 


for $.. for which enter a 





Name 
(Print plainly) 


Address 
City 


NOTE: Make all remittances payable to the 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, DEPT. OF REVENUE 
and forward directly to the Editorial Office of the "GAME NEWS." 
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COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, DEPT. OF REVENUE 
and forward directly to the Editorial Office of the "GAME NEWS." 
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Make all remittances payable to the 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, DEPT. OF REVENUE 
and forward directly to the Editorial Office of the "GAME NEWS." 





Subscribe for Some Mail Hungry Serviceman NOW J 








